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Foreword 


Although many of the topics included in this resource 
book are traditional, the approach and the use of commun- 
ity resources are new and related to present Canadian 
concerns. Children enter school with experience and 
knowledge of a social unit, the family, and it is from this 
familiar setting that wider learning can best be developed. 

Early childhood is a vital time to develop attitudes of 
empathy because the child is advancing from an egocen- 
tric stage toward an awareness of others. It is an approp- 
riate time to develop an understanding of interdependence 
and of individual roles within the family, school, and 
community. This concept of interdependence is impor- 
tant, in turn, to the understanding of urbanization. 

The resource book is interdisciplinary in its approach 
and utilizes the social science disciplines that are most 
relevant to the interpretation of the urban experience. The 
presentation of the concepts and methods from these dis- 
ciplines in an appropriate form initiates an awareness of 
the various aspects of urbanization and provides a basic 
structure for a more detailed interdisciplinary approach in 
later years. 

The experience approach is an effective method of 
learning for the young child. For learning to take place, 
active involvement is necessary; therefore participation, 
inquiry, and discovery are essential to our program. 


Rationale 


A child’s first formal educational experiences should be 
based upon the familiar, with the teacher helping to ex- 
pand the child’s horizons. Unfortunately, the criteria used 
for establishing the ‘‘familiar’’ are frequently based upon 
ideas and attitudes that pertain to adults rather than to 
young children. This resource book was compiled after an 
extensive period of child study. More than 160 inventories 
were completed and these provide information on a wide 
range of topics. Attitudes and feelings, such as those relat- 
ing to other cultures, to poverty, and to pollution were 
examined. Children’s thoughts about their community, 
their school, the supermarket, the urban and suburban 
environment, community services, communication, and 
government were collected. The inventory-taking ex- 
tended further to comment upon children’s knowledge of 
cities and of their country. An inquiry was made into the 
social studies vocabulary of five- to nine-year-old chil- 
dren. Frequently, it appeared that children’s actual 
knowledge did not match adult expectations. 

The conclusions drawn from the period of child study 
attempt to establish just what is ‘‘familiar’’ to young chil- 
dren and to do so in a manner that cuts through precon- 
ceived adult expectations of what children should know. 


These conclusions provide part of the rationale for the 
type of activities and learning experiences endorsed in the 
resource book. 

Having considered the reality of Canadian children’s 
knowledge, interests, attitudes, and skills, the program 
focuses first on the familiar surroundings of the child and 
then extends into his immediate environment and eventu- 
ally into the wider urban world. In this way the young 
child’s horizons are effectively expanded. 

The local community was viewed as a rich and highly 
exciting environment in which to develop an awareness of 
self and of one’s role within society. The local community 
should become the source of many worth-while learning 
experiences, and these will include the development of the 
basic skills that a child needs in order to understand his 
world. The world for most Canadian children is a highly 
urbanized one with all the attendant problems of an urban 
society. Every child will be faced with the responsibility 
for making decisions about this world when he or she 
matures and becomes a voter within our democratic sys- 
tem. The importance of the early years in shaping a child’s 
future is a compelling reason for an early introduction to 
urban studies. 


The Program 


DEVELOPING A CURRICULUM 


The main vehicle for urban studies is the social studies 
program but other curriculum areas are involved too, 
especially language arts. In a child-centred curriculum the 
traditional subject-area barriers will come tumbling down, 
since young children do not pigeonhole their learnings into 
tight compartments. 

There is more to any curriculum than content. The 
processes that students are involved in are equally impor- 
tant. Further, the very climate established in the class- 
room can have a profound effect on learning outcomes. 
No single curriculum can successfully accommodate 
these important variables. The variability of school envi- 
ronments, children, and teachers is more than enough to 
make a single curriculum inadequate. 

The classroom teacher, in our view, must assume the 
central role in planning a curriculum. Teacher-directed 
planning will take into account the knowledge, skills, at- 
titudes, and needs of particular children. It will also rec- 
ognize the very specific learning opportunities that exist in 
the local school environment. Further, teaching strategies 
can be developed that are in harmony with the classroom 
teacher’s own philosophy and teaching style. 

Since the study of the community is common to the 
social studies program in each province, structures al- 
ready exist that can incorporate the different ideas pre- 
sented in this book. Such structures will be helpful to 


those teachers who operate best within clear guidelines. 
For those who prefer a flexible approach and who wish to 
involve students in the decision-making process, the re- 
source book provides examples of learning activities that 
can serve as points of departure for further studies of the 
Canadian environment. 


SCOPE OF THE PROGRAM 


The scope of the program includes the child’s home and 
school environment, his own community, and other com- 
munities in the urban world. Throughout, it is the process 
of becoming involved in active learning in the community 
that is important. Content is simply a vehicle through 
which concepts are learned, skills developed, and values 
and attitudes formulated. Because of the program’s 
breadth, the teacher should select from the community 


those areas for study that will be most meaningful to the 
students and those that are most readily accessible. 


SEQUENCE OF THE PROGRAM 


In every class there are varying levels of maturity and 
experience; the teacher must therefore decide which is the 
appropriate place to begin. Children need to comprehend 
their experiences in the home and school before they can 
understand the complexities of their community. Working 
with the familiar provides an ideal starting-point, serves as | 
a Vehicle for developing basic learning skills, and develops 
social concepts and understandings that can give meaning 
to all future learning. 

Throughout the program, comparative studies are used 
to help children develop an awareness and understanding 
of the implications of change. 


SCOPE AND SEQUENCE CHART 


ENTERING PRIMARY (K) 


LEAVING PRIMARY (3) 


People 


FAMILY SIZE 


OTHER INDIVIDUALS COUNTRY 


Communities function accord- Children actualize feel- 
ing to the needs and inter- ings of what it means to 
ests of people. be a Canadian. 


Groups within the community: 
Service personnel 
Government personnel 
Ethnic groups 
Specialist groups 
(senior citizens, peer 
groups, etc.) 


Networks 


SELF AND COMPOSITION 
Individuals organize them- 
selves into social unit 
called a family 

FAMILY SCHOOL 


Organization and Roles Organization, Size and 
Composition, Interests 


and Needs 


Children learn to function 
in a larger social unit. 


Families function according 
to the needs and interests 
of individuals. 


COMMUNITY 
Government Services 


COUNTRY 
Government, Geography 


Countries find their iden- 
tities through their people 
and through their location 


Communities respond to the 
needs of community mem- 
bers through varying net- 
works. 


Land Use 


SUBURBAN BLOCK URBAN BLOCK 


Children acquire ideas about A greater understanding 
people and their relationship of land use is developed 
with their environment through the technique of 
through study of small comparative study. 
settled area 


OUR COMMUNITY OTHER COMMUNITIES 


The needs and interests of | A greater understanding 
community people determine of human activity is ac- 
land use of a community. quired through compara- — 

tive studies. | 





Objectives 


KNOWLEDGE 


1. To make maximum use of the community and its 
resources to provide children with a variety of experi- 
ences within their own environment. 

2. To develop children’s knowledge of the various as- 
pects of their urban world: 

social units 

economic influences 

political systems 

geographical factors 

historical backgrounds 

aesthetic features 

3. To develop an awareness of the similarities and dif- 
ferences in the ways in which human needs are satisfied 
in urban settings. 

4. To develop an understanding of social networks and 
their interdependence within the urban world. 

5. To help children become aware of the land use in 
their community. 

6. To help children understand their roles in relation to 
family, school, community, and country. 

7. To make children aware of the roles of others within 
the urban world. 

8. To develop children’s ability to see how people are 
affected by urban living. 


SKILLS 





1. To give children first-hand learning experiences in 
the urban world that will help them both as independent 
learners and as participating members of a group. 

2. Todevelop children’s ability to observe and describe 
the environment in which they live. 

3. To make use of the community as a vehicle for de- 
veloping children’s social studies skills: 

the use of inquiry techniques such as field study, inter- 
viewing, and interpreting source materials; 

the use of recording techniques such as graphing, map- 
ping, photographing, tape-recording, and writing; 

the use of cognitive processes such as defining, classify- 
ing, interpreting, applying, analysing, synthesizing, 
evaluating, hypothesizing, inferring, and generalizing. 
4. To use materials made by the children as a result of 
their involvement in the community. 

5. To guide children to participate effectively in deci- 
sion-making situations related to their urban environ- 
ment. 


) ATTITUDES 


1. To develop in children at a very early age an interest 
in their urban world. 
2. To help children appreciate that their urban world 





represents evidence of man’s creativity. 

3. To provide experiences wherein children may de- 
velop attitudes and make rational judgments about their 
urban environment. 

4. To involve children in real situations that will help 
them to empathize with individuals and social groups. 
5. To ensure that children identify with their environ- 
ment and the processes by which it functions. 

6. To instill in children the willingness to assume the 
role of responsible Canadian citizens. 


Approaches to 
Community Studies 


There are two main approaches to learning about our 
urban world. One is real-life experience through field 
study in the community, and the second is vicarious ex- 
perience where reality is simulated through the use of a 
wide range of materials and learning activities in the class- 
room. 


FIELD STUDIES 


There are a tremendous number and variety of learning 
situations within the urban environment. If we want chil- 
dren to learn about their community we must provide 
them with many opportunities to become involved in per- 
sonal interaction with this urban environment. How can 
teachers facilitate children’s interaction with the real 
world? Successful field studies are the result of careful 
teacher and student preparation, a well-organized excur- 
sion, and, perhaps the most important of all, follow-up 
activities. 


Teacher Preparations 


1. Identify definite objectives for undertaking the field 
trip. These may range from very specific objectives 
such as acquiring knowledge about an area or practising 
certain skills, to more general objectives such as involv- 
ing pupils with community members or providing pupils 
with the opportunity to work out their own objectives. 
2. Visit the site of the field study to make sure that the 
objectives can be accomplished using the chosen area. 
Now is the time to list possible activities and sources of 
information available at the site. 
3. Seek the principal’s permission, now that valid 
reasons for going on the field study can be stated. 
4. Make arrangements with those concerned at the site 
of the field study. It may be necessary to brief the people 
who will come in contact with the children as to the 
intended learning outcomes related to the role each will 
play. 

5. If the site is not within walking distance, arrange 


transportation. Obtain permission for use of school 
buses if available. If parents are being asked to provide 
transportation, contact the School Board concerning 
regulations regarding insurance coverage. Usually par- 
ents carry adequate insurance for transporting children. 
6. The teacher’s expectations with regard to behaviour 
and the objectives of the trip should be explained to all 
helpers. 

7. At the beginning of the year it is wise to get parents’ 
permission for their children to take part in any field 
studies that are planned for the year. As each trip arises 
parents can be notified of destination, time of trip, suit- 
able clothing, and alternative plans if weather is incle- 
ment. However, the weather does not need to be perfect 
to have a successful field trip! 

8. Assemble equipment such as clipboards, paper, 
pencils, name tags, cameras, containers for collecting 
samples, tape recorders, and individual maps. Don’t 
forget first-aid supplies. 

9. Even when a field trip is undertaken by bus, with 
young children it is useful to have parent helpers assist- 
ing with small groups of five or six children. Each group 
should have a different coloured set of name tags and 
each helper should be provided with a list of names of 
the children in his care. When the groups are being 


about simple procedures, such as how to get on the bus, 
where to sit, and where they will carry out activities; 
and tell them the names of the people they will meet. It is 
helpful to have an attention-getting device such as a key 
word, signal (like hands over heads), or sound, so that 
all children can be drawn together easily. 

2. Toilet facilities may not be available. Be sure this is 
understood! 

3. The teacher should be prepared to make stops at 
points of special interest or if a situation arises that will 
provide a good learning experience. 

4. Activities that can be carried out on a field trip in- 
volve observing, gathering, and recording information 
and impressions. Such activities may include measur- 
ing, tallying, sketching, writing, mapping, interviewing, 
listening, tape-recording, photographing, and collect- 
ing. 

5. In order to allow as much interaction as possible 
between the child and the community, the teacher’s role 
during field trips should be mainly that of an observer 
and helper, not a director. 

6. If it proves impossible for the school to arrange a 
particular field trip, parents may be asked to provide 
this experience for their children. Teachers could sug- 
gest guidelines for such an outing, as well as possible 


organized, no child should be placed with his own par- questions and activities. 
ent. The teacher should take any difficult children in her Holloware ervincs athe scident 
own group. 

For effective learning to take place, the children must be 
helped to formulate their ideas after the field trip. They 
must become aware of the whole picture in order to make 
generalizations, to see problems, to suggest solutions, and 
of things to look for and questions to be asked. The to develop or change attitudes. Using the raw material 
route and destination can be located on an appropriate provided by the field trip, children should become in- 
map. volved in whole-class, small-group, and individual ac- 
2. Activities are suggested by both students and teach- tivities. These might include: 

er, discussed, and explained. For example, if maps are Discussions Comparison charts 

to be utilized while en route, this procedure needs to be Diaries Dramatization, role-playing 


carefully explained or even practised. Listening to stories, Painting, drawing 


Student Preparation 


1. The whole class must be aware of the objectives of 
the field study. Pertinent to this is the preparation of lists 


3. Children can then be grouped according to the ac- legends, poems Dioramas 
tivities in which they will be involved. These may be Reading stories, Posters 
whole, small, or individual groups. legends, poems Graphs 


4. The children should know what behaviour is ex- 
pected of them. 


Writing stories, 
legends, poems 


Sorting, classifying 
Listening to taped material 


There may sometimes be occasion for an unstructured Mapping Vocabulary lists 
field trip. Such a trip may only require that children visit Puppets Dictionaries 

a certain place to observe, gather their own information, Murals Booklets 

and form their own conclusions. From this kind of activ- Movie boxes Films 

ity the children’s own impressions or observations can Dances Models 

be assessed, as well as their attitudes, values, and skills. Riddles Craftwork 


An unstructured trip may serve as an introductory activ- 
ity or as an evaluative device. 


Bulletin-board displays Songs 

Letter-writing Displaying collections 

Oral reports 

Acknowledgments should be sent to all of the people who 
assisted with the field trip. The children should be in- 


Field-study Activity 


1. To ensure a smoothly run outing, inform children 


volved in preparing the thank-you notes. 
Follow-up Activities: The Teacher 


It is important that the teacher evaluate the field trip as an 
educational experience. Notes should be made regarding 
weaknesses or strengths in the organizational or educa- 
tional aspects of the venture. Such notes will be useful 
when future field-study activities are being considered. 

Very often a field trip becomes a springboard for other 
educational activities. The teacher should be alert to 
aroused interests and to other avenues of exploration that 
are opened up by a successful field trip. 


Suggested Field Studies 


1. School grounds, block, or street around the school: a 
walk-around study to examine land use and all man- 
made features. Watch movement of people, vehicles, 
and all signs of human activity. Take opportunities for 
careful observation and simple measuring and map- 
making. Gradually build up a large-scale, detailed map 
of the school area. 

2. Amore distant block. Choose an area that is different 
from the school block or that is highly specialized (resi- 
dential, commercial, or industrial buildings). Examine 
old buildings. Try to date them. 

3. Transportation. Visit an airport, bus depot, harbour, 
trucking centre, or railroad centre, or conduct a traffic 
survey. Find out about methods of transport, costs, 
distances, travelling times, and volumes of traffic or 
freight. 

4. Public services. Examine in detail public services 
such as garbage collection. Find out about each service 
and how it is provided. Interview personnel. Make 
maps. Relate each service to others. 

5. City hall. The purpose is to gain insights into local 
government and the services it provides for people. 
Visit each department and find out its function. Relate 
this type of field trip to activities studies in (4) above. 
6. Recreational and educational institutions. Mu- 
seums, art galleries, libraries, other schools, and com- 
munity centres provide interesting glimpses of an im- 
portant aspect of community life. Such institutions are 
able to make a real contribution to education in your 
school or classroom. 

7. Private service, e.g., medical centre, hospital, or 
hydro company. Treat as for public services but help 
children to understand the distinction. 

8. Communications. Radio station, television station, 
newspaper, telegraph office. Find out what activities go 
on in each one and how each is used in the community. 
Compare. 

9. Commercial and industrial establishments. Visits to 
shopping centres and secondary industries can shed 
some light on local economic activity. Find out about 
inputs and outputs. Relate to transportation in the 
commmunity. 


10. Tour. A bus trip can serve to give an overview of a 
large area and help to show the relationship between the 
various parts. Do not attempt too much — young chil- 
dren can become overwhelmed by so much novelty. 
11. Vantage point. A visit to a hilltop overlooking a 
community is an excellent way of giving an overview of 
a large area. Sketching and mapping are important skills 
associated with this type of activity. Photographs taken 
from the vantage point can be used back in the class- 
room. The high-angle view from a vantage point pro- 
vides a good transition to maps and air photographs. 
12. Places of parents’ employment. Among the roles of 
the parents are many avenues for field study. For exam- 
ple, a parent who teaches offers another school to visit 
and compare; a hospital worker introduces the children 
to the services provided by the hospital; a municipal 
employee provides entry for a study of the inner work- 
ings of the local government; a parent who works in a 
store can explain the function of that role; or a mother 
who helps at a senior citizens’ home can provide liaison 
between young and old. 

13. A nearby community. For a comparative study, 
older primary children can visit another area to compare 
such aspects as geography, economy, services, trans- 
portation, and recreation. 

14. Your own ideas. 


USING COMMUNITY PEOPLE 


Many people within the community have special knowl- 
edge which they really enjoy sharing with young children. 
They may be community personnel, private individuals, 
and/or the parents of children in your class. Awareness of 
other people’s lives, work, interests, and attitudes ex- 
pands young children’s horizons and initiates friendly re- 
lationships between children and adults. Pupils enjoy op- 
portunities to ask their own questions, to receive first- 
hand responses to their questions, and to make their own 
judgments. 


Preparation 


1. Have definite objectives for involving a resource 
person. 

2. The person to be interviewed should be briefed on 
the objectives of the interview and given either a list of 
questions students have prepared or some idea of what 
pupils would like to know. Through discussion with the 
person the teacher may list activities that could arise 
from the interview. 

3. The teacher must be sure that the person to be inter- 
viewed can communicate with children at their own 
level. 

4. If a resource person is to demonstrate a process, 
facilities must be provided. 

5. Transportation arrangements may have to be made 
for the person and/or equipment. 

6. An interview may be arranged in the person’s home 
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or at his place of work. Procedures for this would be 

similar to those for interviewing in the classroom. 

7. Inform the principal of arrangements that have been 

made. 

8. The whole class must be aware of the objective of the 

resource person’s visit. Pertinent to this is the prepara- 

tion of a list of questions children are to ask. 

9. Children need time to think about what they want to 

know. Some children may need help in framing ques- 

tions to ensure that they will, in fact, elicit the kind of 
information they want. 

10. Each child can write down a question (the teacher 

can do this for kindergarten and Grade One students). 

This ensures that questions will not be forgotten and 

that duplication will be avoided. 

11. Children should understand that each question will 

be asked only once. Better listening will be promoted in 

this way. 

12. The class can choose students to introduce and to 

thank the visitor. 

13. The interview will run more smoothly if children 

are first given an opportunity to practise their roles. 

14. If the interview is to be tape-recorded, children 

should have opportunity to practise using the machine. 

15. Parents can become involved by suggesting that 

pupils discuss the coming interview at home. Parents 

may wish to write a question with their children. 

In preparing students for an actual interview with a 
visitor, all the various skills and procedures should be 
developed through practice. The first attempts at inter- 
viewing can be made using other children in the class, 
other people in the school, or assigning an interview with 
the child’s own parents. 


Interview 


1. The visitor is met and brought in to be introduced. 
2. The teacher plays a minimal role since children have 
questions with them and understand what to do. It is 
helpful for teachers to have a list of pupils’ questions to 
ensure that each child gets a turn. 

3. The teacher can make brief notes to record informa- 
tion for follow-up activities. Older students often wish 
to record information that answers their specific ques- 
tions. 

4. Time should be allotted at the end of the questioning 
or demonstration to allow unstructured communication 
between the pupils and the visitor. 

5. In addition, the children may take photographs, have 
the visitor sign a guest book, or ask the guest to show on 
a map other places in the world where he has lived or 
travelled. 

6. The visitor is thanked at the end of the interview and 
is escorted from the classroom. 


Follow-up Activities 


The same kinds of activities can be carried out as are done 
following a field trip. However, children must be sure to 
acknowledge the visit by writing letters and/or sending 
pictures, poems, photographs, or stories. 


USING MATERIALS IN THE CLASSROOM 


It is not always possible to provide children with experi- 
ences in the real world. However, a variety of materials 
can be used in the classroom to provide experiences for 
learning about the urban environment. 


Teacher Preparation 


1. The teacher can seek out personnel within the school 
such as the principal, librarian, or another staff member 
to obtain suggestions as to available materials. 

2. Gather books, pamphlets, pictures, filmloops, 
filmstrips, films, tapes, records, maps, photographs, 
collections of realia from institutions or from parents 
(e.g., artifacts from museums or old clothes or tools 
from parents). 

3. Materials may be obtained from public institutions, 
private businesses, or industries. 

4. The teacher may take photographs in the commun- 
ity, film activities in certain areas, or tape-record 
sounds that will add realism to the children’s study. 


Student Involvement 


1. Children should be shown how to handle equipment 
and guidelines should be drawn up for their use. Skills 
for using the various resource materials should be de- 
veloped. 

2. Each student should have opportunities to make use 
of equipment and materials. 

3. Time should be available for students to follow par- 
ticular interests. 

4. Activities include those suggested as follow-up for a 
field study but using as the raw material the items 
brought into the classroom. 

5. Permanent collections of materials pertaining to the 
community can be made by the children. Start an Our 
Community box. As the contents of this box increase, 
you will have additional materials for students to use in 
succeeding years. 


Suggestions for Using Picture Sets 


Discussion: To increase skills of observation and ability to 
make inferences. Show a picture for a limited time and 
then put it out of sight. Conduct a discussion about what 
the children saw in the picture, how they felt about it, what 
they think it meant, and how it relates to the local envi- 
ronment. 


Sorting and Classifying 
(a) housing (new, old, multiple, single dwellings, pleas- 
ant and unpleasant surroundings) 
(b) transportation (air, sea, land, freight, passenger, 
cheap, expensive) 
(c) recreation (seasonal, adult, children’s, public, pri- 
vate, location) 
(d) occupations (services, public, private, indoor, out- 
door) 


Alike-and-Different Studies 
(a) family sizes 
(b) markets 
(c) schools 
(d) people (racial, ethnic, occupations, age) 


Matching: With the children, discover pictures that can be 
matched to something within the children’s experience 
(family size, parents’ occupations, mother’s role, or 
places visited). 


Additional Pictures: Have children bring pictures that 
relate to those in the set being studied (cities, ways of 
communicating, activities of senior citizens, clubs and 
teams children belong to). These could be personal photo- 
graphs. 


Time Line: Expand children’s awareness by introducing 
pictures connected with a particular event in a child’s life 
(a wedding in the family may be a good time to present 
pictures about weddings). 


Role-playing: Children could role-play the situations de- 
picted in the picture (policeman, family relationships, day 
in a different school). 


Time-sketching: Select a picture. Ask children to draw the 
subject as they think it looked in the past, or will look in 
the future. 


Making Comparisons: Find a place or a situation in the 
community that can be compared to a similar one shown in 
a picture, e.g., rush hour. 


Graph: Choose a limited number of pictures and let pupils 
indicate which ones they like or would like to learn more 
about. Graph the results. Choose a number of pictures 
about places where people work and let children select 
which occupations interest them most. Graph the results. 


Map Use: Locate ona map or globe places represented by 
pictures. 


Sounds: Discuss what sounds would be heard in a place 
shown in a picture. Identify places in your own commun- 
ity that have similar sounds. A tape recorder could repro- 
duce these sounds to match the picture. 


Photograph or Sketch: Find places in the community to 


match the scene in a picture and make photographs or 
sketches to display with the picture. 


Activity Cards: Teacher or pupils could make up simple 
activities, in connection with a picture being studied, for 
other children to work with independently. For this to be 
successful, skills must have been learned on many field 
trips. 


Vocabulary: Vocabulary lists or dictionaries may be com- 
piled in connection with the topic being studied. 


Interview: Find someone in the community in a similar 
position to that of an interesting person in a picture. Con- 
duct an interview using questions selected by the children. 


Creative Writing: Choose a picture, preferably with a 
child in it, and ask pupils to write or tell what it would be 
like to be that person. Or ask them to write in cartoon 
bubbles what they think the people are saying. 


Display: Children can select pictures they would particu- 
larly like to have displayed, with each child having a turn 
to show what he likes. 


Many of the activities that are a part of a field study or 
follow-up can be adapted for use with the picture set. 


Skill Development 


MAPPING 


Since a map is such an important and effective means of 
communicating information, mapping activities should be 
an integral part of a child’s social studies program. Chil- 
dren are able to enjoy making and using maps if these 
experiences are appropriate to their level of development. 
It is important to remember that maps are abstract and use 
a symbolic language. This language has to be learned 
through the use of concrete objects with which the child is 
familiar. Map skills can be developed through the use of 
teacher-made or commercially produced maps, but chil- 
dren will learn far more readily through making and using 
their own maps. 


Maps Made by Children 


1. Initially, children must be able to take the position 
from which maps are drawn in order to see for them- 
selves how different things look when viewed from dif- 
ferent points. Ask children to place a few items on their 
desks. Tell them to look at their desk tops from each 
side and then to climb on their chairs and look down. 
Then ask children to draw a picture of their desks show- 
ing the view from above. The teacher can demonstrate 
on the blackboard while the children are drawing. Chil- 





A child’s first map-making experience must involve famil- 
iar surroundings. 


dren are delighted to discover they have made ‘‘maps’* =A model can be used as a basis for learning how to make 
of their desks. maps. 

2. Children are most successful with beginning maps if 
these involve spaces or areas with which they are famil- 
iar, for example, bedrooms, classrooms, and school 
playgrounds. 

3. Map skills can be acquired by using these tech- 
niques: 

(a) Make a model of a house and yard by placing a doll 
house ona large sheet of cardboard. The cardboard can 
be painted to indicate grass, driveway, or garden and 
items added to depict fence, trees, clothesline, dog 
house, etc. Since the model is on the floor, children are 
able to get a pilot’s-eye view and can relate what they 
see to the making of a map. After making maps of the 
model property, they can map their own yards, the 
school yard, or any similar area. 

(b) Following a field trip in the local area, a table model 
of the area can be made by using moss, tree branches, 
paper-folded houses and buildings, painted cardboard 
for streets, sticks and thread for telephone poles. Maps 
can then be drawn of the area, using the model for 
reference. 

(c) A map of the school building can be set up on a 
suitable board within the classroom. The children use 
string to standardize a scale for the map; for example, 
thirty centimetres of string equals one four-centimetre 
toy building-tile. As each wall of the school is measured 
with string the measurement is transposed to the cor- 
responding number of building-tiles, which are then laid Children practise finding their way around the school 
out on the board. When the entire exterior of the school using a map. 





is mapped with building-tiles, the area can be outlined 
with paint. (Alternatively, white tape can be used in 
place of the tiles to obtain a more permanent map.) The 
rooms within the school are added to the map by the 
same process. Children discover the use of each room 
and label it accordingly. Have children use the map 
whenever they must run errands within the school, de- 
termining their destination before they leave the class- 
room. 

4. The overhead projector is useful in helping children 
to visualize spatial relationships: 

(a) A map of the neighbourhood streets is projected on 
the screen. At the children’s direction, the teacher adds 
to the map cut-out shapes of houses, buildings, trees, 
light standards, fire hydrants, mail boxes, and stop 
signs. Small figures can be moved around to develop 
directional sense; for example, a child leaves one of the 
homes and goes to mail a letter. 

(b) Using a stencilled outline of the school, each child 
can be guided to fill in and label the various rooms within 
the building. One pupil works with the teacher at the 
projector while the rest work on their own maps. 





large map of the community. Children need help with 
the general layout when making large maps in order to 
obtain the correct proportions. Once the outline is com- 
pleted, pupils will require very little help to fill in details 
and to paint and label the map. This kind of community 
map is useful for recording information such as where 
fathers work or where each pupil’s house is located. 
Schools, industrial buildings, and stores can also be 
drawn on small pieces of paper and pasted in the ap- 
propriate places. 

7. Following a field study, the students can make a map 
showing the route and destination of their field trip by 
copying a map that is being drawn on the blackboard by 
the teacher. The children mark in the route and any 
specified features, and label their own maps. This is an 
effective method of helping pupils to recall things seen 
on their trip. Children need to gain confidence in their 
ability to draw freehand maps, and teacher guidance 
plus involvementin the field trip experience helps pupils 
to develop this confidence. 





A route map helps in finding the way while on a field trip. 
An overhead projector is used to introduce the idea of a 


map key. Maps Made by the Teacher 


5. Paper shapes representing buildings or furniture 
such as desks, chairs, and tables can be pasted on a 
prepared outline of the area to be mapped. Classroom 
maps are easily developed in this way. As children 
become familiar with maps and more skilful in their use, 
they can begin to make use of simple keys. 

6. Teacher and students can work together to producea 


1. Various kinds of stencilled maps are useful in de- 
veloping children’s mapping skills. These can be used 
before, during, or after a field trip. Stencils of a neigh- 
bourhood street map with simple symbols can be used 
to show mail, light, water, police, and fire services. 
When travelling through the community to the site of a 
field study, special features can be identified and 
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marked on simple maps. While on a field trip children 
can use maps to record information for later use. After 
the field trip, maps can be used to consolidate the learn- 
ing that has taken place on the field trip; for example, as 
recreational areas are located within the community and 


recorded on maps, the children may become aware of a 
need for further facilities in certain areas. 

2. Coloured chalk is effective in making blackboard 
maps. Children enjoy following routes and locating 
places on these maps. 

3. Large-scale wooden, cloth, styrofoam, or plastic 
floor maps of the community allow the child to make 
extensive use of a map through play. Various forms of 
transportation are used by the children as they enact 
travel experiences around their community. These are 
also useful in field trip preparation and follow-up. 

4. Maps painted on the school playground become part 


of the child’s daily environment. On large maps of 


Canada and their community, children learn map skills 
through play. However, for children to fully enjoy such 
maps, the teacher must use maps with them whenever 
possible. 





Children play games on a map of Canada. 


Using Commercial Maps 


1. Provincial, Canadian, or world maps can be utilized 
in similar ways. One or all of these should be available in 
every primary classroom. Whenever reference is made 
to places outside the community, the places should be 
located on the appropriate map. For example: 

(a) food study — labels showing origins of foods can be 
placed on a world map. 
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(b) transportation — truck, rail, and water routes can 
be indicated to show how products arrive in the com- 
munity. 

(c) family history — grandparents’ birthplaces can be 
indicated. 

(d) local industry — red lines can illustrate the destina- 
tions of local products. 

(e) postal services — a contest can be held to see who 
can bring the envelope that has travelled the farthest. 
Each envelope can be pinned beside the world map with 
a piece of wool leading to the place of origin. 

2. Tourist maps of the local area are often available and 
can be used extensively on field trips. 

3. Many local maps are available through the city or 
municipal hall. These large-scale maps are particularly 
useful for urban studies. Some of the types of maps that 
may be available are those showing 

(a) land use 

(b) zoning 

(c) transportation 

(d) streets 

(e) lots — children can make their own land-use maps 
with these 

(f) historical features 

(g) city services 


ST. JOHN’S ZONING BY-LAW 
MASTER ZONING PLAN 1968 (REVISED UPTO AUG.,1971) 
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Land use in St. John’s is indicated on a commercial map. 


Although, strictly speaking, aerial photographs are not 
maps, they are valuable teaching devices and contain a 
wealth of information about the layout, land use, and 


size of a community. Such photographs are obtainable 
from provincial or federal air photo libraries, and quite 
often from city hall. 


Geographical Forms and Mapping 


1. Canadian pictures can be collected and sketches 
made to show different kinds of landforms. These are 
labelled by students and a vocabulary list is begun. 
Location of the pictured area is shown on a map of 
Canada. 

2. Children, in pairs, use sand on the playground to 
construct their own landforms. Water can be used to 
show its effect on the land. Encourage children to look 
for samples of landforms, such as a miniature delta 
formed by a local stream, and to report these to the 
class. 

3. Find a vantage point from which to study landforms 
and/or town layout. Prepare a stencilled list for each 
student of landforms and town landmarks that may be 
located. On this field trip have the pupils make observa- 


Contour maps are created by manipulating cardboard. 


tions, draw sketches, take photographs, collect samples 
of growing things, note things of special interest such as 
evidence of glaciation, discover temperature differ- 
ences between dfferent levels, estimate heights and dis- 
tances, and sketch maps. 

4. Pupils find it difficult to judge the height ofa hill when 
looking down on it and impossible to show it on a map. 
Have them examine colour maps and contour maps to 
learn how height can be indicated. Then have each pupil 
make a model of an imaginary island. Each has a large 
piece of cardboard obtained from a carton. On this, 
shapes are drawn, each representing a different level of 
the island, and painted to match a key. The shapes are 
then cut out and pasted one over the other in ascending 
order of height, and the whole is placed on a blue back- 
ground representing water. Contour lines are added by 
tracing around each layer of the model. Rivers, lakes, 
and towns may be painted on. Places and landforms are 
labelled. Some pupils enjoy writing stories about their 
imaginary islands. 
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5. Contour maps of the area may be obtained from the 2. Children then choose various items around the room 
provincial government and pupils can make a large and make drawings of them scaled down to half or 
model of their area from these. quarter size. 

6. Children gain a fuller understanding of geographical 
terms by constructing relief maps from modelling mate- 
rials such as salt and flour, papier-maché, or sand. Chil- 
dren shape the material to represent various landforms. 
Here are some terms that might be considered: 





lake desert delta 
bank canal coast 
volcano canyon bay 
peninsula stream inlet 
mountain hill pond 
valley beach river 
river island crater 
isthmus strait prairie 
cliff ocean channel 


When the modelling material has hardened, the map can 
be painted with appropriate colours. Easiest landforms 
for children to start with are those found in their own 
area. Maps can be fun and children especially enjoy 
mapping the locale of a favourite story. 


Introducing Map Scale 


1. Children themselves can be used to introduce the 
concept of scale. A life-size outline of one child is 
drawn, the height of the child is measured, and this 
measurement is recorded. Hold up a piece of drawing 
paper (approximately 30 cm x 22 cm) and ask, “‘How 
can we make an exact copy of the outline on this small 
paper?’’ Lead the children to discover that the larger 
picture must be scaled down to about one-quarter size. Ordinary classroom items are used to practise scale. 





“SCHOOL 
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Measuring various parts of a child’s body helps children Walking a kilometre with a trundle wheel helps children 
learn the concept of scale. develop a feeling for distance. 
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3. The teacher determines an interesting point one 
kilometre from the school. To get a feeling for this 
distance, have the class walk to the chosen point, 
measuring with a trundle wheel as they go. 

4. On a map of the neighbourhood mark a point one 
kilometre away from the school. Determine how many 
metres and centimetres this represents and record the 
measurements in scale form on the map. Children then 
determine other distances one or two kilometres from 
the school by using their map scale. 

5. When children have had several experiences using 
the neighbourhood map, they are ready to work with 
scale on a larger map of their whole community. 

6. Collect several commercial maps to give children the 
opportunity to discover different forms of recording 
scale and to allow them to practise working with scale in 
new situations. 


GRAPHING 


A graph is an easy and effective method of recording and 
communicating information about a community and is 
particularly useful for students who have difficulty in the 
area of language arts. As children develop an understand- 
ing of the basic steps involved in making and using graphs, 


they can begin to function independently, designing their 
own graphs to fit the particular needs of the situation or 
activity in which they are involved. 
The procedure can be divided into the following four 
basic steps: 
1. The children, with the help of the teacher, should 
clearly identify what they want to know or hope to 
discover by making a graph. This can be done through 
discussion. 
2. Children must collect the necessary information. 
Counting, tallying, measuring, interviewing people, 
reading books or pamphlets, and studying maps are 
some of the ways in which this may be accomplished. 
3. With the help of the teacher, children must decide 
what form the graph will take. It may be a simple picto- 
graph, a bar or line graph, or a more difficult pie graph. 
As the children become accustomed to working with 
graphs, they may use a colour-code or a key. When 
these decisions have been made, the data is assembled 
in graph form. 
4. Last, and perhaps most important, children must 
interpret the information that has been assembled, 
finding explanations or predicting results relating to the 
situation in the environment. 


Pictographs 





Children get to know each other better as they compare 
different methods of getting to school. 
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Cars 


Traffic patterns become clearer when set out in graph 
form. 
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Using their 
names on a 
graph gives 
children a 
feeling of 
belonging. 
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Bar Graphs 
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Using crosses is a simple and easy tallying method for 
beginners. 
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Using a city directory to gather information helps children 
learn about the variety of occupations within their com- 
munity. 


Pie Graphs 
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Children gain an insight into other people’s lives through 
discovering how they spend their time. 
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RECORDING WITH EQUIPMENT 


A field trip or an interview lasts for only a short time, yet 
the follow-up activities that grow out of the experience 
may be carried on over several weeks. Where children are 
engaged in follow-up activities, first-hand records in the 
form of tape recordings, photographs, or measurement 
statistics of the trip or interview do much to recapture the 
field experience. These records become the raw material 
from which the children develop their activities back in the 
classroom. They are re-examined to check out informa- 
tion, to modify and expand first impressions, and to help 
children draw conclusions about their field experience. 
1. A taped interview enables children to re-examine 
information. 
2. Where children have worked on an interview either 
as individuals or in small groups, a tape recording may 
be played and the interview shared with the remainder 
of the class. 
3. Before a group of children set out to record an inter- 
view they may gain help from listening to a group inter- 
view that has been taped on a previous occasion. 
4. People who cannot visit the classroom, for example, 
some senior citizens, may communicate with the chil- 
dren by means of a tape recorder. 
5. Whenchildren are to conduct interviews they should 
be trained in operating the tape recorder for themselves. 


PHOTOGRAPHING 


A camera is a valuable piece of equipment to have availa- 
ble during a field trip. Photographs of interesting aspects 
of a field trip or an interview provide recall of the experi- 
ence. When photographs are to be used as a record, chil- 
dren should be involved in taking them. Instamatic 
cameras are inexpensive and easy to use. 


Reasons for Using Cameras 


1. Photographs provide a permanent record of a field 
experience. 

2. Photographing helps children to observe more care- 
fully and involves them in making decisions about their 
environment, because picture-taking is a selective 
process. 

3. Although children may enjoy making their own pic- 
tures to relate different aspects of a field trip, photo- 
graphs used in conjunction with children’s drawings 
provide accurate objective information as well as indi- 
vidual subjective impressions. 

4. Photographs can be used as a basis for such projects 
as experience charts, poems, and class booklets. 

5. A series of photographs enables children to relate 
some sequence to their field experiences. 


Ways of Organizing 
Community Studies in 
Primary Years 


How does one manage these activities? The decision can 
only be made by the individual teacher with her class. In 
the end we establish our own priorities. 

This section contains some teacher accounts of ac- 
tivities that developed into satisfying learning experi- 
ences. These are samples of the kinds of activities that are 
appropriate for primary students. 


FIELD ACTIVITY I: 
USING CHILDREN’S INTERESTS 


My preference is to capitalize on the children’s interest 
and to utilize my skill and knowledge as a teacher to 
expand and integrate this interest into greater knowledge 
and awareness of their community. 

Weather is acommon topic of conversation for all ages. 
It had been raining and raining. The class discussed the 
weather. I read the book Drip, Drop, Splash. The story 
leads children from puddles formed by rain through 
rivulets, ponds, streams, lakes, rivers, out to the open 
ocean. After discussing the story we went outside and, 
starting with the numerous rain puddles, discussed and 
explored where the rain went. A nearby rivulet disap- 
peared into an underground drainpipe. I questioned the 
children as to where it went. Some knew that the pipes 
went under the street. We followed from storm drain to 
manhole, listening and looking for the running water. With 
much discussion about these underground pipes, we 
reached the beach where numerous storm culverts emp- 
tied and ran into the ocean. 

The children learned about drainage systems, both 
natural and man-made. As they became aware of the need 
for sewers and culverts, they developed an understanding 
of some aspects of municipal maintenance work. The 
logging activities observed at the beach opened up a new 
interest for the children that became the stimulus for writ- 
ing and painting activities back in the classroom. 

The walk from which our interest developed took place 
on one afternoon but the follow-up activities became in- 
tegrated into the daily routine for many days. 


FIELD ACTIVITY Il: USING A DAILY TIMETABLE 


Topic: Mother’s Role 


This topic can be started before Mother’s Day so that 
there is a natural tie-in. 

N.B.; These days do not necessarily have to follow one 
day right after the other, i.e., any length of time might 
elapse between Day One and Day Two. As well, the time 


might have to be extended, depending upon the number in 
the class. 

Day One: 20 minutes 

Introduce a map of the community. Find places that are 
familiar. 

Day Two: 20 minutes 

Find places on the map where dads and moms work. 
Colour-code rectangles for these areas of the community. 
Each child identifies the colour(s) representing the loca- 
tion(s) of his parent(s). 

Day Three: 20 minutes 

Continue individual work with children placing names on 
the map where parents work. 

Day Four; 20 minutes 
Complete the placing of names on the map. Ona prepared 
graph showing each coloured rectangle, tally the number 
of parents who work at each location. 

Day Five: 20 minutes 

Begin inventory: Ask each child to tell ‘‘What mother 
does while I am at school’’. As each response is given, 
record it so that a list is compiled. From this list you can 
see whether more development is needed so that children 
really understand the many jobs a mother accomplishes 
while they are at school. 

Day Six: 30 minutes 

Make a graph entitled: 


Mother’ s Work 
At Home Away from Home 


On this graph, children print their names under the ap- 
propriate heading. 

Day Seven: 40 minutes 

(10 minutes) Teach song ‘‘Mother Make a Home Sweet 
Home’’. 

(30 minutes) Each child makes a picture to be used on a 
movie roll, ‘“‘What Mother Does While I Am at School’’. If 
children cannot print their own stories for the pictures, the 
teacher will have to allow time for this. A teacher’s aide, if 
one is available, could assemble the movie roll. 

Day Eight: 20-30 minutes 

Draw conclusions about the graph ‘‘Mother’s Work’’. 
Discuss the jobs of mothers who work outside the home. 
Through this discussion the interest shown by the children 
will suggest the places they would most like to visit. 
Day Nine: 10 minutes 

Read the movie roll to the children. 

N.B.: 

The teacher will have to take her own time to phone the 
mothers whom the children would like to visit. A notice 
should then be prepared regarding the trip if the day will be 
unusual in length or arrangement. Parent helpers should 
be enlisted for the field trip. 

Day Ten: 30 minutes 

Develop a set of questions that the children will ask each 
mother they visit on the field trip. 
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Day Eleven: 20 minutes 

Role-play the questions the children will ask mothers. 
Day Twelve: 30 minutes 

Recall the questions to be asked. On the map outline the 
route the field trip will cover. Discuss appropriate be- 
haviour for the trip. 

Day Thirteen: 4.5 hours 

Field Trip Day 

1. High School 

Hospital 

Municipal Hall 

School Resource Centre 

Super Valu Department Store 

6. Issac’s Drug Store 

Day Fourteen: 50 minutes 

(20 minutes) Begin field trip follow-up. Plan with children 
to write a poem consisting of a four-line verse about each 
place of work visited. Create one verse. Independently, 
the children who enjoy art paint a picture of a mother at 
work. 

(20 minutes) Create another verse for the poem. 

(10 minutes) Begin a collage to show things we are able to 
buy with twenty-five cents at the stores where mothers 
work. 

Day Fifteen: 40 minutes 

Create the third verse for the poem. Have the children 
draw pictures of what was to them the most interesting 
aspect of the trip, and write a sentence or two for each 
picture. Decide which picture should go to each mother 
visited and to those who assisted on the trip. Send the 
pictures when the poem is completed so that a copy of the 
poem can be sent along with the thank-you picture. 
Day Sixteen: 50 minutes 

(30 minutes) Using the map, recall the field-trip route. 
Identify the place where each mother works. Create the 
fourth verse for the poem. 

(20 minutes) Create the last two verses for the poem. 
Day Seventeen: 50 minutes 

(20 minutes) Begin experience stories to go with a picture 
painted of each mother visited. The teacher has recorded 
the responses that the mothers gave so that the informa- 
tion is accurate. 

(20 minutes) Experience story for second mother. 

(10 minutes) Read the poems about the trip. 

Day Eighteen: 50 minutes 

(20 minutes) Two more experience stories about mothers. 
(20 minutes) Two more experience stories about mothers. 
(10 minutes) If you wish to have children memorize the 
poems for achoral speech at a concert, a practice time will 
have to be allotted each day. 

Day Nineteen: 60 minutes 

(20 minutes) Finish the last experience stories. 

(20 minutes) Arrange a display of pictures and experience 
stories above the map of the community. 

(20 minutes) Have the children identify where each 
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mother works and place a marker from the story to where 
the mother’s place of work is on the map. 

Day Twenty: 40 minutes 

While some children are doing other activities, have indi- 
viduals tell you how they spent their twenty-five cents. 
The teacher has a record, kept by the mother who drove 
each group, of what each child bought on the field trip. 
Prepare a graph as the children make their responses. 
Bring the children together to tally the graph and draw 
conclusions. 


FIELD ACTIVITY II: RELATING SOCIAL STUDIES 
TO OTHER SUBJECTS 


A field trip was being planned by the class for the purpose 
of comparing their school’s organization and physical set- 
ting with those of another school in the district. During the 
period when the children’s interest in this activity was 
high, they spent many hours engaged in language arts, 
number, and art activities related to the field trip. 


Preparation 


Having spent two weeks acquiring some understanding of 
the personne! and organization of their own school, the 
children used this knowledge to formulate questions about 
the organization and personnel of the school to be visited. 
A half-hour discussion enabled the class to consider and 
discuss the findings about their own school and to formu- 
late their questions. The following day, the children began 
compiling a master list of questions to be asked and 
fifteen-minute periods in each of the next three days were 
spent in choosing questions and role-playing the interview 
sessions. 

During the three days before the visit, the whole class 
worked collectively to compile a list of classroom furni- 
ture, equipment, and interest centres that they expected to 
find on their visit. Merely writing with the children a 
master list of over forty items took forty minutes of collec- 
tive time. Later this master list was transferred by the 
teacher onto a stencil and each child was given a copy to 
use as a check list during the visit. This check list also 
served as a reading list for many children. The children 
spent considerable time reading through the list and the 
more able children helped the slower ones to develop 
speed and fluency that would aid them in the other class- 
room. 

The bus trip to the other school provided a good oppor- 
tunity for map study. The children had experienced some 
mapping activities and had drawn plans of their bedrooms 
and classroom, but this was their first experience of help- 
ing to make up and use a map on a field trip. On the 
second-last day before the visit, the whole class discussed 
the proposed route for the field trip. During this period the 
children were helped to recall any landmarks that might be 
encountered along the route. These were entered on a 
large chalkboard drawing until a rough route was com- 





piled. This activity took almost half an hour. From the 
chalkboard map the teacher made a stencil of the route and 
recorded landmarks. A copy of the map was handed out to 
each child the day before the visit. It was worth while to 
spend fifteen minutes checking that all children could fol- 
low the map and read off the dabelled landmarks. Again, 
abler children were eager to help those who experienced 
difficulties. The task during the journey was to cross off 
each landmark as it was passed in the bus. 

Having completed these preparatory activities which 
took place at varying times during the three days before 
the school visit, the children were well prepared to make 
some meaningful and realistic observations during their 
field trip. It is important to remember that this was to be a 
comparative study and the children had considerable 
experience of their own school situation upon which to 
base their observations. 


The Field Trip 


The actual tour of the school required a complete after- 
noon. Matching the children into pairs and having them 
tour the classroom and check their lists was an hour’s 
activity. After the classroom study another hour was 
needed to tour the school and interview the principal and 
the librarian. The remaining time was used by the children 
to explore the playground and the immediate school 
surroundings. 


Follow-up Activities 


On the day following the visit a variety of follow-up ac- 
tivities were undertaken both collectively and by small 
groups of four and five children. During the morning dis- 
cussion time the children used their list to record their 
findings on a large ‘‘alikes and differences’’ chart. Be- 
cause of the reading and writing involved, this became in 
effect a language lesson. From the finished chart the chil- 
dren were able to arrive at some definite conclusions. 
When the two pieces of string were measured to record the 
length and width of the classroom visited, the children 
were able to conclude that the classroom had a floor area 
greater than that of their own. They were also able to 
decide that the surroundings of the visited school — 
shops, houses, bus depot — comprised a very different 
environment from the mountain and bush setting of their 
own school. They began to suggest that their school was in 
a ‘“‘country”’ setting. This discussion lasted for over 
forty-five minutes and towards its close the children listed 
and chose activities that they could work on to follow up 
the field experience. After this collective discussion the 
children separated into groups and spent the remainder of 
the morning working on their chosen activities. 

For their morning’s work one group of three children 
used the information they had collected about class size 
and composition to show in graph form how many boys 
and how many girls were enrolled in the visited classroom. 


Because they used the technique they had learned when 
making a graph of their own class’s size and composition, 
they needed only minimal guidance in this activity. 
Another group of four began a large plan of the route taken 
between schools. They used the maps they had studied the 
previous day as a basis for this work but they needed 
considerable help in choosing appropriate materials, 
paper, and paint and in deciding what to use to represent 
landmarks. This activity proved very worth while. The 
large floor map that eventually evolved was subsequently 
used to plan other field trips. Another group of two chil- 
dren made a cover and collected and assembled the pic- 
tures that all the class drew to express their feelings about 
the visit. This was later sent as a thank-you book to the 
other school. Four other children re-examined the infor- 
mation on the ‘“‘alikes and differences’’ chart to make a 
graph of the personnel in the visited school. They 
mounted this alongside the graph of their own school’s 
personnel and the comparisons were easy for all of the 
children to make. Other groups of children worked on 
models that compared the physical layouts of the two 
classrooms and on paintings that were assembled in se- 
quence to relate the different events of the whole field trip. 

It is difficult to gauge just how much time was spent at 
each activity. This depended largely upon the ability of 
different children and the extent of their interest and in- 
volvement. All children made some contribution to 
follow-up activities. The simplest contribution was a 
drawing for the thank-you booklet. The bulk of the 
follow-up was undertaken and completed during the morn- 
ing following the field trip. Where various groups of chil- 
dren were involved in more ambitious projects such as 
making the large plan of the route, these activities were 
extended through the next few days for completion. Dur- 
ing that week there was a lot of interaction among class 
members as the finished displays and the comparative 
graphs and booklets were explained and shared. At the 
close of the activities, the comparative displays were used 
collectively to consolidate and extend the children’s de- 
veloping concept of ‘‘school’’. 

In all, the comparative study held the children’s interest 
for one whole week. During this time the study was not 
their sole focus, but a dominant and shared centre of 
interest that pervaded many areas of their daily work. 


FIELD ACTIVITY IV: USING PARENT VOLUNTEERS 


Using four or five parents as helpers on a field trip serves 
two worth-while purposes: it enables the teacher to plan 
activities that may be carried out by small groups, thereby 
making the learning experience more meaningful and 
more enjoyable for the children; and it gives parents an 
opportunity to participate in their child’s school life as 
well as to add to their own knowledge of how the commun- 
ity functions. 

All parents should be contacted early in the school year 
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to determine whether they are interested in working with 
the class and whether they are available to help during 
school hours. One parent may be willing to make ar- 
rangements for helpers for each trip during the year, en- 
suring that every parent has an opportunity to participate 
on at least one occasion. The following is a brief descrip- 
tion of a field trip to the airport that included four parent 
helpers. 

The class was learning about the different forms of 
transportation used to move people and goods to and from 
the community. Since the children wanted to compare the 
cost and the amount of use for each type of transportation, 
several interviews and field studies were undertaken. 

One of the obvious places to visit was the airport. The 
teacher consulted with the personnel at the airport to 
determine what kinds of activities could be carried out. 
During the class planning sessions held prior to the trip, 
the children discussed what information they might dis- 
cover and how they could record it. A list of questions was 
drawn up for a taped interview with airport personnel, 
each child having one question to ask. Suggestions were 
made to include mapping, measuring, sketching, inter- 
viewing, observing, tape-recording, and photographing 
activities. Since it would be very difficult for the teacher to 
supervise all of these activities, four parents were asked to 
help. 

The day before the trip, the teacher and children to- 
gether planned in detail the five activities that each group 
would carry out, as outlined below. 


N.B.: Anasterisk indicates that the teacher is supervising _ 


and a parent is helping. In this way, the teacher spends 
some time with each of the groups. This particular trip was 
very structured. However, as parents become used to 
these kinds of activities, plan for more flexibility. 
Group One: Helper: Mrs. Berg. Colour: Yellow. Children: 
Allan, Glen, Tony, Toby, Glenda, Kim, Sherry. 

*1. Interview with Group Two, P.W.A. personnel. 

2. Tour P.W.A.’s facilities 

3. Sketching (terminal, planes, hangars). 

4. Measuring (buildings, small planes, baggage ramps, 
parking). 

*5. Tour airport with Group Two. 

Group Two: Helper: Mrs. Hardie. Colour: Green. Chil- 
dren: Lianne, Shirley, Patricia, Monique, Lori, Graham, 
Michael. 

*1. Interview with Group One, P.W.A. personnel. 

2. Sketching. 

3. Tour P.W.A.’s facilities. 

4. Photographing what makes airports work (weather 
instruments, fuel, baggage, hangars, terminal, people, 
planes). 

*5. Tour airport with Group One. 

During activities (1) and (5), these two groups were put 
together with the teacher supervising and the parents help- 
ing. Each of the five activities lasted approximately 
twenty minutes. 
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Group Three: Helper: Mrs. Holmwood. Colour: Red. 
Children: Catherine, Dean, Dana, Brent, Debbie, David, 
Jack. 

1. Mapping (terminal, runways, or route of trip). 
*2. Interview with Group Four, Air West personnel. 
*3. Tour airport with Group Four. 

4. Tour Air West’s facilities. 

5. Sketching. 
Group Four: Helper: Mrs. Barfield. Colour: Blue. Chil- 
dren: Dale, Tami, Robbie, Gina, Bill, Barbara, Randy. 

1. Tape-recording of sounds. 
*2. Interview with Group Three, Air West personnel. 
*3. Tour airport with Group Three. 

4. Sketching. 

5. Tour Air West’s facilities. 

If parents are to be effective helpers, they should have 
specific tasks to undertake, and an opportunity to learn the 
purposes and procedures connected with these tasks. 
They must also know what level of performance and what 
behaviour is expected of the children in their care. Chil- 
dren also need to understand their relationship to the 
parent helper. To accomplish this, parents were asked to 
come to the classroom thirty to forty-five minutes before 
the time of departure for the airport. At this time the 
children, wearing their coloured name tags, were intro- 
duced to their helpers and arranged in their groups. 

Each helper was given a list of the activities to be carried 
out by that group, along with any necessary equipment. 
The whole class then discussed briefly why they were 
going, how they were expected to behave, and what they 
would be doing. At this time, parents asked several ques- 
tions regarding their roles. 

After a field study such as this one has been completed, 
parents may wish to take part in some of the follow-up 
activities during the next few days. They can help children 
as they work on maps, graphs, paintings, drawings, vo- 
cabulary lists, and booklets. They can also assist in put- 
ting up a display of all the materials that have been made in 
connection with the field study. Parents particularly enjoy 
being a part of those occasions when children share with 
the class the information they have learned and recorded. 


The Child as an 
Individual 


Purposes 


To help children to feel comfortable in their new school 
setting. To foster in each child a feeling of self worth anda 
knowledge of himself as a unique person. 


To encourage children to appreciate the experiences and 
worth of others. 


PREPARING CHILDREN FOR KINDERGARTEN 
Pre-School Visits 


1. A letter may be sent inviting parents and their pre- 
school children to visit the school in June, prior to the 
children’s entry in September. As children arrive with 
parents, they are greeted by older students. Each stu- 
dent takes one child on a leisurely tour around the 
school and grounds, explaining as the child shows in- 
terest. Parents are directed to the gym where the princi- 
pal and the public health nurse explain the aims of the 
school, its routines, and the health care offered. Coffee 
and informal conversation conclude the meeting. The 
new pupils, student guides, and parents finish the school 
visit by going into the kindergarten where they meet the 
kindergarten teacher, see the regular class in session, 
and have a chance to look around and take part in an 
activity. 





Through sharing an activity with a Kindergarten child, a 
pre-schooler develops a feeling of belonging. 


2. An open invitation is given to’parents to bring their 
child to visit a session of the current kindergarten class. 
To avoid overcrowding at any one time, parents should 
phone the office and arrange an appropriate time. 

3. In May or June, the pre-school children are invited to 
attend a session of the kindergarten that they will be 
attending the following September. The children join 
with the class in group situations. Normal routine is 


maintained so that the pre-schoolers will gain some idea 
of what to expect in the fall. 
4. Children become accustomed to the new environ- 
ment more easily if they can attend for half a session in 
small groups of five to eight. This allows for more 
teacher-child contact and enables the children to ex- 
plore their new surroundings in a more intimate manner. 
Whatever form the visit takes, each child could be in- 
vited to plant a seed at some time during the visit. The seed 
can be taken home and the child can note its growth until 
his return to kindergarten in September. 


DEVELOPING AN AWARENESS OF SELF 
Names 


Children delight in hearing their own names and this en- 

hances their sense of identity and belonging. 
1. The children’s names can be used to personalize 
songs, finger-plays, and games. Songs that might be 
used are “‘Johnny Works with One Hammer’’ (substi- 
tute other children’s names in each verse) and ‘‘Mrs. 
Johnson Has a Class’’ (to the tune of ‘‘Old Mac- 
donald’’). 
2. Prepare flashcards, each containing a child’s name, 
with his address, telephone number, and birth date at 
the back. Children use the cards to copy their names and 
to play games of name recognition. 
3. Name cards can be worn by the teacher and any 
classroom helpers as well as by the children. Although 
most of the children cannot at first read the cards, they 
learn to appreciate the dignity and courtesy of using 
people’s names as soon as possible. 
4. For each child who finds difficulty in printing his 
name, prepare mimeographed strips of his name so that 
when he needs to label his paintings or other work he 
can simply cut his name from the strip and glue it to his 
work. As well, he can trace over his name after he has 
glued it on. 
5. Ona piece of lined primary chart paper draw vertical 
lines, the same distance apart as the horizontal lines, to 
make “‘graph”’ paper. This will be used to make a graph 
for comparing the length of individual names. Each 
child decides how many letters there are in his name. If 
he does not know, he can print his name so that each 
letter is in one square of the graph paper. The name is 
then cut out. A graph is made with the names applied in 
ascending length. After all the names are affixed the 
children are able to draw conclusions about the lengths 
of their names. 
6. Children can make a large mural with pictures of 
themselves. All the names are matched to the appro- 
priate figures, perhaps using coloured wool. The mural 
provides a starting point for graphing. Graphs may in- 
clude: number of boys and girls in the class, hair andeye 
colours, foot and hand sizes. 
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7. A big roller-coaster picture can greet the children 
when they begin school in September, with each child’s 
name on one of the cars. Each child makes a “‘head and 
shoulders”’ picture to be placed as though riding in the 
correct roller-coaster car. The mural can be used for 
taking attendance and as a check list. An experience 
chart can be compiled to accompany the mural, telling 
what is special about each child; for example, Tim’s hair 
is almost white, Jane is a good skater, David plays 
soccer. 











Birthdays 


A child’s birthday provides further opportunities for 
enhancing self worth. 
1. A birthday chart can be made by preparing a large 
number five for a class where children are turning five or 
a large number six for children who are turning six. 
Divide the number into twelve sections and record the 





The concept of change can be introduced through impor- 
tant personal events. 


birthdays for the twelve months. This chart can be used 
to compare how many children celebrate their birthdays 
in the various months and to count how many months 
until a birthday is due. 


traces a candle and cuts it out. The flame is coloured 
yellow and on the candle the child prints his name. He 
then places his candle in the appropriate sex and age 
space, pinning it to the graph. When all the candles are 


attached, each row is tallied. As each child’s birthday is 
celebrated the graph must be changed, and as the chil- 
dren move their candles to the appropriate row, they see 
that the tally numbers must also change. The rows 
involved are retallied and number concepts can be dis- 
cussed. One of the last activities of the school year 
could be to have all children who celebrate summer 
birthdays move their candles and make the final tally. 


Me 


Since young children are very egocentric they enjoy doing 
activities about themselves. 





A child’s birthday provides an opportunity for him to be 
the focus of attention. 


2. On a blackboard calendar the birthdays for the 
month can be recorded in the appropriate square. Each 
child can count how many days until his birthday and on 
the birthday can ‘‘light’’ the candles with yellow chalk, 
after which the class can sing ‘‘Happy Birthday’’. 

3. A chart of birthdays can be prepared. Each child 
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1. Pupils look in catalogues to find pictures of children 
who resemble themselves. Suitable pictures are cut out, 
pasted in scrapbooks, and labelled. 

2. In September, the children discuss parts of their 
bodies and touch and feel them. After discussing what 
they are wearing, the children look at themselves in the 
mirror and then draw themselves. The teacher records 
the date, weight, and height of each child on the back of 
his picture. These pictures are filed and the procedure is 
carried out again in January and.in June. Each set is then 
assembled into an J Have Grown booklet which is deco- 
rated for a Father’s Day gift. 

3. Working with a partner to trace their body shapes, 
children make life-sized pictures. A label with the 
child’s name, height, weight, and birth date can be 
mounted below. Individual floor puzzles can be made 
by mounting each body shape on cardboard and cutting 
it into several pieces that can be stored in a large en- 
velope. 

4. Flannelboard shapes depicting the various body 
parts can be used by the children to construct images of 
themselves or to motivate discussion about the parts of 


the body and their respective capabilities. Vocabulary 
can be developed for various parts of the body; for 
example, in discussing the hand, such words as touch, 
feel, squeeze, wiggle, knuckles, clap, sticky, and cold 
can be introduced. As a follow-up, hand pictures can be 
made by tracing the hand in several different positions. 
5. A personalized gift for parents is a footprint wall 
hanging. Children print their name on a large sheet of 
paper and then step into some black (water-based) paint 
before putting the footprints on the paper. 





Making gifts from cut-out body shapes helps children to 
become more aware of themselves. 


6. Songs and finger-plays that mention different parts of 
the body can be learned; for example, ‘‘Where Is 
Thumbkin?’’, *‘Put Your Finger in the Air’’, ‘‘ Looby 
Lou’, ‘Walking on Your Tiptoes’’, ‘‘My Head, My 
Shoulders, My Knees, My Toes’’, ‘‘Let Everyone Clap 
Hands with Me’’, and ‘‘Take Your Little Hands’’. 

7. Booklets or charts can be compiled using pictures to 
show the functions of the various parts of the body; for 
example, pictures of legs can illustrate running, hop- 
ping, stomping, jumping, and squatting. 

8. A wall story can be made depicting each one of the 
five senses. Children will also enjoy making smell, taste, 
texture, and sound collections. A ‘‘feeling’’ box is 
another method of developing an awareness of the sense 
of touch. Snack times provide opportunities for a tasting 
party. 

9. Children enjoy bringing some of their favourite pos- 
sessions to school to play the game ‘‘Five Guesses’’. 


The only clue provided is the initial consonant and the 
class has five chances to guess the possession. 


Feelings 


Children are governed more by emotion than by reason. 
Through group discussions and stories young children can 
be helped to understand their feelings. 
1. Magazines are provided or brought in, in which the 
children find and cut out faces that are either happy or 
sad. These pictures lead the children into a discussion of 
what makes people happy or sad. A collage can be made 
with the pictures, the children gluing their pictures 
under the headings Happy or Sad. 
2. Children are seated in a magic circle and a happy face 
is passed around. Each person tells something that 
makes him happy. In another session, a sad face is 
passed around in the same manner. This activity is 
excellent for helping children to express their inner 
feelings and to discover that other children have similar 
feelings and problems. 
3. The discussion circle is useful for other topics: 
(a) ‘‘L like you because .. .’’ (each child describes some- 
thing he likes about the person seated next to him). 
(b) ‘“‘What I can do to make someone else happy...”’ 
(c) “I get angry when...’’ 
The song “‘If You’re Happy and You Know It”’ is useful 
when discussing feelings. The children also enjoy addi- 
tional verses: 
‘‘If you’re mad and you know it, stamp your feet. 
If you’re sad and you know it, cry with me.”’ 
4. Experience charts or booklets of labelled paintings 
or drawings can be compiled following discussions 
about emotions. 
5. Begin a record of the child’s growth that will follow 
him from Kindergarten to Grade Three. On each of the 
four pages concrete evidence of changes will be seen in 
the successive reproductions of footprints and hand 





A personal history is an effective means of showing 
change over a period of time. 
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outlines and in coils of string that match the child’s 
height. Scales are shown recording the child’s weight, 
and photographs and drawings accompany the booklet. 
Any significant changes — for example, new glasses, 
change of residence, or major illness — are also noted. 
At the end of the child’s primary schooling the booklet is 
sent home to be enjoyed by the family. 


DEVELOPING AN AWARENESS OF OTHERS 


Suggested Approaches 


1. The Bowmar series of filmstrips About Myself leads 
into the awareness of others and the needs of people. 
The topics of the three filmstrips are ‘‘Myself and 
Other People’’, ‘‘My Family and Other Families”’, and 
‘Everyone Needs Many Things’’. These filmstrips 
lend themselves well to the topic of likenesses and 
differences in people. The children can bring pictures 
from home or find pictures in catalogues and magazines 
at school for the preparation of aclass booklet or chart, 
Alike and Different. Record the children’s observa- 
tions of the qualities that make the people either alike 
or different. 

2. The Coronet film by Hymes entitled People Are 
Alike and Different provides an excellent follow-up to 
the About Myself filmstrip series. This study can be 
continued in various ways: 

(a) The children discuss the film and compile a list of 
ways in which people are alike and different. Two 
booklets can be prepared: How People Are Alike and 
How People Are Different. The teacher writes a sen- 
tence on each page of the booklet and then children 
take turns finding pictures to suit the sentences. 


“Glen at 





Comparison studies begin with discovering how individu- 
als are alike and different. 
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(b) Children can bring photographs from home or pic- 
tures can be taken in class. Two photographs are at- 
tached to a chart; in one column all the ways the two 
children are alike are listed and in the other column all 
the ways they are different. 

(c) Oral expression is facilitated when two children 
stand at the front of the group and the remainder of the 
class offer statements illustrating their likenesses and 
differences. This is even more fun when one child and 
the teacher stand together in front of the group. 

3. The above types of activities are helpful in develop- 
ing positive attitudes towards people of other races 
because the children find that all people have many 
similar characteristics. This can be developed further 
by watching a film on another racial culture, for exam- 
ple, that of the Inuit (Eskimos), and then comparing 
Inuit and white people and life styles. 

4. Children who visit one another can provide ideas of 
how their families or homes are alike or different. 


Extended Study 


1. Develop this theme: 

‘*In all the world 

There cannot be 

Another child 

Who’s just like me.”’ 

This can be done by having the children write reports 

about themselves. Through a class discussion, an out- 

line for the report can be drawn up so that it includes 

such things as: 

(a) what I look like. 

(b) where I live. 

(c) my family — family members, pets, second lan- 

guage. 

(d) what I like to do at home, at school, at play, and on 

trips. 

(e) how I feel about school, friends, and home. 
Once the reports are completed, several students in 

turn read a report to the class, who try to guess the 

author. Finally, each child makes a self-portrait to 

accompany his report and a class booklet entitled Al/ 

About Me is compiled. 

2. The teacher gives each child a classmate’s name 

which is to be kept a secret. A description is written 

about the ‘“‘secret’’ classmate. The author reads his 

description to the class to see if they can tell who the 

person is. 

3. Ideas for developing the ‘‘Me’’ concept with older 

primary children are contained in the Dimensions of 

Personality series (Macmillan of Canada). 


Outcomes To Be Evaluated 


Skills 
Discussing, collecting, sorting and classifying, analysing 
and comparing, drawing, painting, and graphing. 


Knowledge 

An increased knowledge of themselves and others. 

An increased understanding that, over a period of time, 
changes occur in themselves and others. 

An insight into the fact that all people have similarities and 
differences. 

Attitudes 

Greater understanding of themselves as unique beings. 
An increased feeling of self worth. 

An appreciation of the worth of others. 


The Child as a Family 
Member 


Purposes 


To recognize that there are different groupings that are 
called families. 

To develop an understanding of how a family functions as 
a unit. 

To help children become aware of their role in the family 
and of the relationships between family members. 


UNDERSTANDING THE FAMILY UNIT 


Categorizing families according to their size and composi- 
tion helps children to become aware of the nature of a 
family unit. 


Immediate Family 


1. Pictures of animal families from commercial picture 
sets or from magazines can be assembled for the chil- 
dren to observe, compare, and discuss. The pictures 
are sorted according to the number of animals in the 
family and then assembled in a booklet. 
2. Have each child draw a picture of his family, iden- 
tifying family members. Depending upon his stage of 
maturity, the child may indicate family members’ ages 
and positions in the family. These pictures could be 
classified according to the number in each family and 
assembled as a counting book. 
3. Using catalogues or magazines, children find ap- 
propriate pictures to represent themselves and other 
members of their families. These are pasted onto a 
page entitled ‘“‘My Family’’, with each person being 
identified. 
4. Family houses can be made. Have each child fold a 
business-letter-size sheet of paper in half from top to 
bottom. The roof is where the fold is. The child pastes a 
catalogue or magazine picture for each member of his 
family on the inside of the back page. Windows are 
_, then cut in the front page so that the family looks out. 
a< 5. Provide for each child a family booklet with a page 





i for each family member. A picture with a sentence can 
be made for each page. 
6. Prepare a number of small squares of paper. En- 
courage each child to take as many paper squares as 
there are members in his family. The child draws one 
family member on each square and staples all the 
Squares from top to bottom on a long strip of paper. 





Children learn about the composition of families through 
this activity. 


7. A class graph can be made to compare the sizes of 
everyone’s family. Rule off a chart into sections and 
have each pupil place a sticker in the appropriate space 
to represent his family’s size. 


af plat al 
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Children use this graph to compare family sizes. 
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8. Fora personalized graph of family sizes, have each 
child print his name on a paper and place it in the 
correct column for the size of his family. 

9. Often young children want to include their pets in 
activities involving family size and composition. When 
pets are not to be included in family pictures, let the 
children make a separate graph to satisfy their interest 
in their pets. 


Extended Family 


To develop children’s conception of the extended family 
(grandparents, aunts, uncles, cousins, etc.), the following 
activities are suggested. 
1. Children can be introduced to the fact that mother 
and father are members of two different family groups. 
Encourage them to find out about the family group that 
existed when their mother or father was a child. They 
may bring old pictures to display. They might have their 
parents work with them to draw family trees and these 
may be included in the display. 
2. The birthplaces of parents or grandparents can be 
located on a map of the world. 
3. Each child can bring a list of the people in his ex- 
tended family. This information can be tabled on a 
graph. 
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Older children compare extended-family sizes through the 
use of a line graph. 


UNDERSTANDING FAMILY ROLES 


Exploring family roles enables children to understand that 
families function according to their needs and interests. 


Father’s Role 


1. Have each child ask his father what his job is and 
what specifically he does at work. Have the child ask 
his father to provide some tool or picture that repres- 
ents or portrays his work. When the children bring in 
their items to share with their classmates, the various 
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Collections encourage discussion in the classroom. 


things can be arranged in a large labelled collection. 
Individual children may present an oral report explain- 
ing the father’s occupation while referring to the illus- 
trative material that the father has provided. This activ- 
ity enables children to gain information about a variety 
of occupations; it also initiates some close child/father 
co-operation and interaction. As each child makes his 
oral report, the teacher may write it up in story form. 
The article of work may be drawn on a piece of paper 
or, if possible, pasted on the paper and the child’s story 
printed below. The papers may then be made into a 
booklet, Fathers at Work. 

2. As children report on fathers’ roles, a graph on how 
fathers earn money may be made. Children may enjoy 
discussing the finished graph and picking out any pat- 
terns that emerge — for example, which occupations 
have the greatest concentration of employment. 

3. On a large classroom map of the community, have 
each child locate the place where his father works. He 
may either draw and cut out a picture of father and pin 
it to the appropriate spot or use a colour-coded paper 
representing father’s particular place of employment 
and pin this to the appropriate spot on the map. Next, 
have each child draw and cut out a little house and 
place this on the map to show where he lives. When the 
children’s fathers and their homes have all been placed 
on the map, the children can decide if most fathers 
travel a long way to work, if most fathers work in the 
same general area, whose father travels farthest to 
work, and whose father works closest to home. 

4. Children enjoy inviting their fathers to the class- 
room to be interviewed. The child should prepare in- 
terview questions to ask the father about his day, his 
clothes, his tools, the people he works with, his feel- 








Fathers enjoy the experience of being interviewed. 


ings about his work, and how he gets to and from work. 


After the father has been interviewed, the children can 
write a story, draw pictures, or record the visit in any 
other way they wish. A thank-you letter should be sent 
to the visitor. After several interviews, role-playing 
provides an opportunity for children to demonstrate 
what they have learned about different occupations. 
5. Make a movie roll to show the variety of jobs that a 
father does in and around the house. 

6. Make aclass book to which each child contributes a 


story and picture about something he has learned from 
his dad. 






Dad keeps our house safe 


id mokes iT look nice, foo. 
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Activity cards are another means of exploring fathers 
roles. 


Mother’s Role 


1. In a group situation the teacher interviews the 
pupils to find out if they know how their mothers spend 
the day while their children are in school. If the chil- 


dren are unsure or appear to take mother’s role for 
granted, ask each child to have mother make a list of 
what she does while her child is at school. As the 
children bring back their responses, read them in group 
discussion time. 

2. Send a note home informing mother that her child 
will be telephoning from school to find out what she is 
doing. Arrangements should be made to take the whole 
group to the telephone while a few make their tele- 
phone calls. There will have to be several sessions to 
allow all children to make calls. (Through this activity, 
the children also reinforce their telephone skills.) The 
mother’s response is recorded by the teacher after each 
child finishes his conversation. 
3. Since working mothers will not be available when 
these telephones calls are made, arrangements may be 
made either to visit them at their places of work or to 
invite them to the classroom. Children should have a 
list of interview questions prepared. 


Children’s Roles 


Children are often unaware of the contributions that each 
individual in the family makes toward the unit. Having 
studied mother’s and father’s roles, children can then 
determine in what ways they themselves contribute to 
their family. In this way they can experience a sense of 
worth and belonging that is enhanced by participating in a 
group discussion. 
1. Have the children make a large mural to show how 
each child helps in some way around the house or yard. 
2. Have pupils draw maps of their own bedrooms. 
Discuss their responsibility to look after their belong- 
ings and their rooms. 
3. Cut out several large charts, each shaped like a 
house with a group of children’s drawings of their own 
faces peeking out of the windows. Label each chart 
‘*How I Can Help to Make My Home Happy”’. In a 
large envelope fastened to the front door of their house, 
each group places sentences or stories telling what they 
do to make their homes happy places. 
4. Encourage children to teach their families a poem, 
song, joke, or anything else they have learned while at 
school. 
5. Children may be encouraged to interview brothers 
and sisters to find out what they like to do, what they are 
interested in learning about, and who teaches them in 
the family. 
6. A class collection can be made of things from home 
such as a game or a painting that a family member other 
than the mother or father has taught a child to do. 
7. Small groups of children can discuss what they 
would like to buy or do for a brother or sister that they 
know would make that person happy. 


Family Interdependence 


1. To consolidate the concepts of family and inter- 
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dependence of roles, individual booklets entitled My 
Family can be made. 

The following outline is only a suggestion of what the 
booklet might contain. 

Cover: My Family (picture of child’s family and the 
child’s name as author). 

Page 1: Where My Family Lives (child’s drawing of his 
home with the address printed at the bottom of the 
page). 

Page 2: How My Mother Helps My Family (four or more 
drawings). 

Page 3: How My Father Helps My Family (as above for 
mother). 

Page 4: I Help My Family. 

Page 5: My Brothers and Sisters Help, Too. 

Page 6: What My Family Does Together. 

Page 7: A Special Time with My Family. 

Page 8: My Bigger Family (some of the extended-family 
members may be included here). 

2. The class may wish to plana family night to be held in 
their classroom to enable entire families to enjoy this 
experience together. Children invite all members of 
their family, including younger children as well as 
members of the extended family, to come to school and 
see what the child has been learning. Since the teacher’s 
role is to be minimal, each pupil has to play the part of 
host or hostess and assume various responsibilities. 
The children should make sure the room is clean and 





Family Night encourages parents to participate in their 


ch 
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ildren’s school life. 


tidy, that they understand and can explain about the 
displays and interest centres in the class, and that their 
own desks are tidied up so they can more easily show 
their families their own work. The pupils decide 
whether guests are to be given something to eat and may 
then become involved in making cookies. Have children 
role-play the making of introductions ahead of time so 
that they will feel comfortable when introducing their 
visitors to their teacher. Family night is a good time to 
display all the work that has been done on the topic of 
‘‘family’’. More than one family night may be held 
during the year in order to allow families to see the 
progress being made by the children. 


Further Activities 


1. Children make a chart showing the various ways in 
which they help at home. 

2. Use commercial sets to demonstrate the many ways 
of meeting family needs. Groups of pictures can be 
discussed and the information obtained can be charted 
or graphed. 

3. The Bowmar Filmstrip Series About Myself leads 
children to consider a family’s needs. 
4. The Eye Gate Filmstrip and Cassette Series Families 
in Action compares families around the world. 
5. Use statistics collected from other classes to com- 
pare information about families. 





Children become aware of new ways of contributing to the 
family unit. 


6. Graph families according to the number of males and 
females in each. 


Outcomes To Be Evaluated 


Skills 

Mapping, graphing, interviewing, and recording in the 
form of class books, individual booklets, and movies. 
Making and discussing collections, and telephoning. 
Knowledge 

An increased awareness of differences in size and struc- 
ture of family groups. 

A knowledge of the child’s extended family. 

An understanding that family roles are related to the needs 
and interests of family members. 

An understanding of the concept of interdependence 
within the family unit. 

Identification of the child’s role within the family. 
Attitudes 

Positive attitudes toward different family structures. 

An appreciation of the needs and interests of other family 
members. 

An awareness of responsibility toward the family unit. 
A sense of belonging to a recognized social group. 


The Child at School 


THE CLASSROOM 
Purposes 


To help children become more comfortable in their class- 
room setting. 

To develop an understanding of the new classroom envi- 
ronment and how a class functions. 

To identify similarities and differences between class- 
rooms within the school unit. 


Graphing 


Graphing is a valuable method of helping children become 

aware of the size and composition of their class. 
1. Make aclass composition graph. Give each child a 5 
cm? piece of paper. Ask him to draw himself and write 
his name on the paper. Prepare a large sheet of paper by 
dividing it into two columns labelled Boys and Girls. Let 
the children pin their drawings in the appropriate col- 
umns. Each new picture square should be glued to touch 
the preceding one. Let the children count and record the 
number of boys and the number of girls in their class. 
2. Make aclass attendance graph. Pictures of groups of 
boys and girls can be cut from a catalogue and glued as 
headings for the graph. Children are given 3 cm x 5 cm 
rectangles on which they write their names. They then 
glue their names in the appropriate spaces according to 
sex. The sections of the graph are tallied and the number 


for each row is written on a separate piece of paper and 
pinned to the graph. 


Mapping 


Mapping activities help children to discover that class- 
rooms can be arranged according to the needs and in- 
terests of class members. Have the children discuss the 
activities, work centres, and physical layout of their class- 
room. Through this discussion, they will begin to develop 
an understanding of how the efficient planning and func- 
tioning of their classroom affects them. 
A plan of the classroom can be made in several different 
ways: 
1. Simple class plan on newsprint. 
2. Floor plan mounted on a board. Matchbox furnish- 
ings can be made, arranged, and rearranged by the 
children. 
3. A large piece of coloured construction paper pro- 
vides a background, and coloured pieces of varying 
sizes, shapes, and colours represent the furniture in the 
classroom. Working with the teacher, the children indi- 
cate where each item belongs and the representative 
shape is pasted on the background. A stencil of the large 
map is drawn by the teacher and run off on smaller 
sheets of construction paper. The pupils colour these to 
match the large map. Using their individual maps, the 
children can play games, moving from place to place 
following their classmates’ directions. 





A stencilled map of the classroom is a useful learning tool. 


Comparative Study 


A visit to another classroom enables children to utilize 
their knowledge of classroom organization as a basis fora 
comparative study. 

Before the visit, children use their knowledge of their 
own room to suggest what they might find in a room where 
the pupils are at the end of their intermediate education. 
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A simple check list helps children to compare classrooms. 


The teacher records on a large chart what the children 
think they will find in the other classroom. The chart is 
used during the visit to check their actual findings. New 
information is recorded at the bottom of the chart and all 
the findings are used to discuss observations and to draw 
conclusions. 

During the follow-up discussion children begin to gather 
some ideas of how classrooms are changed to suit the 
needs and interests of different age groups. 


THE SCHOOL 
Purposes 


To develop an awareness of the school unit: its physical 
plant, organization, and personnel. 

To understand the roles of school personnel. 

To encourage the child to identify his own role within the 
school. 


The Building and Personnel 


1. During several walks through the school buildings, 
encourage the children to observe the various rooms 
and to discover their different functions. Conversations 
with the principal, librarian, custodian, secretary, and 
school aides stimulate an interest in discovering how the 
school is organized. 
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2. Make aschool map. Ona prepared outline map of the 
school have the children attempt to identify the location 
of the rooms they have toured. The appropriate label is 
placed on each room to indicate the teacher, grade level, 
and number of children in the class. Rooms that are not 
used as classrooms should be identified according to 
function. Any rooms that cannot be identified are revis- 
ited so that the map may be completed. The map can be 
used as a reference whenever the children are leaving 
their classroom to visit another area of the school. It can 
also be retained for use by the same class the following 
year so that they can observe changes that have taken 
place. 


3. School personnel matching game. Each child draws 
a picture of someone who works at the school. As the 
children finish, the teacher labels their pictures. During 
a discussion period the children’s drawings are sorted 
and classified according to job category. The pictures 
can be mounted and flash cards made. Children enjoy 
matching pictures to job categories. Eventually these 
drawings may be compiled as a class book of school 
personnel. 


The Child’s Role as Student 


Discussions followed by suitable activities help children 
to perceive their role as students in the school. 

Rather than merely knowing about school organization 
it is important that children understand how school or- 
ganization relates to them and that they become aware of 
their responsibilities within the school. 
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Children assume responsibility as part of their role at 
school. 





Discussion about school personnel should consist not 1. School personnel graph. Have the children think of 


simply of role description but should also emphasize the all the people who work at their school. Their names are 
interdependence among personnel and students. For ex- recorded on 7 cm x 10cm pieces of paper and each child 
ample, having studied the role of principal, the children receives a paper on which he draws a picture of the 
might draw conclusions about why rules are necessary person whose name is on it. ‘The children then name job 
both in classrooms and in schools. Having considered the categories and these are written on the graph. They glue 
janitor’s work, they might suggest how they can heip him their pictures to the appropriate categories and these 
in their own rooms. When discussing how school aides can then be tallied. 


help teachers and children, they might list ways of helping 
other children in their school. 

These are suggested activities that illustrate the role of 
the student. 





Many people have roles in the school organization. 


2. Interviewing school personnel. The children can in- 
terview some of the people who work at the school and 
thus gain a deeper understanding of their roles. Have 
the children prepare and record the questions that they 
wish to ask. The session can be taped so that the infor- 
mation may be used for the writing of experience stories 
Children become aware of their role in the school organi- at a later date. 

zation. 3. Children can write and illustrate their own news- 
paper about the people who work in the school. 

4. A graph of the class size and composition of all 
classes within the school may be compiled at this point. 
Have pairs of children visit all classrooms in the school 
to count the number of boys and girls in each. Tabulate 
on a large graph the statistics that are brought back. 
5. Make a graph of the populations of several schools in 
your area. Discover the dates when these schools were 
built and show this on the graph. 

6. Make amap of your schoolgrounds to determine how 
the land is used. 

7. Using photographs taken by children as illustrations, 
make a booklet about your school. 








Outdoor Activities 


Children learn to care for school equipment. Children’s interests extend beyond the school’s walls. 
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While exploring their schoolgrounds, they may pursue 

any or all of the following activities. 
1. Find the Triangle game. Each child has a simple 
aerial map of the school playground with which to play 
the game. Ten labelled triangles are hung around the 
schoolground. The children discover where these 
triangles are hanging and find the matching triangles on 
their own maps. They label their maps according to the 
letter or number on each hanging triangle. Whoever 
completes his map first wins. 
2. Orienteering game. Older children in the school can 
take younger children on a simple orienteering course 
around the schoolgrounds. Create riddles for the loca- 
tions of approximately ten places on the playground and 
place markers, each labelled with a different letter, at 
these ten spots. Pair off an older child with a younger 
child so that the older child can read a riddle to the 
younger child, who must find the place that the riddle 
describes. At timed intervals the pairs can go outside, 
solve the riddles, and record on their copy of the 
schoolground map the letter of the marker they have 
found. When all the places have been located, they 
return to the classroom to see how much time they have 
taken and how accurately they have mapped the mar- 
kers. The pair that has the fastest time and most accu- 
rate map wins. 
3. Children may paint a picture of the school or a large 
mural can be made. 
4. Maps of the arrangement of the playground equip- 
ment can be drawn. A large map of the school may be 
extended to show land use outside the main building. 
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5. Measuring. Children can begin to discover scale by 
comparing parts of the schoolground. Pacing, string, 
and trundle-wheel measurements are all effective ways 
of comparing size and distance. For older children, 
findings may be recorded in graph form. 
6. Children can take turns observing and recording all 
the people who come to their school during one day. 
They report back to the class and their findings can be 
compared to the list of people who work in the school. 
Once again the children are able to realize the number 
and variety of people who in some way help them learn. 
A sense of interdependence can be developed as the chil- 
dren begin to appreciate the various facets of the school’s 
operation. 


School Visit 


A visit to another school enables children to utilize their 
knowledge of their own school’s organization as a basis 
for a comparative study. 

Before the visit, have the children discuss the things 
they expect to find in the other classroom and school. 
Their expectations will be influenced by what is available 
in their own school. Record their ideas on a large chart. 
Make individual sheets for the children, listing things to be 
noted. 

The visit to another school presents an excellent oppor- 
tunity for map study. Have the children discuss the route 
they will take on the proposed visit. Discuss any land- 
marks they expect to see on the route. Make a large, 
chalkboard sketch of the main route to be taken and en- 
courage the children to draw and label familiar landmarks 


map of school playground 







Simple orienteering requires the use of a map of the school lot. 
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A route map provides opportunity for community study. 


on this map. Before setting out, distribute individual sten- 
cilled maps of the route with the landmarks the children 
mentioned already marked on them. Let the children use 
the map as they drive along the route to cross off the 
landmarks, i.e., river, bridge, hospital, theatre, as they 
pass them. 

When the children arrive at the other school they are 
matched with a child in the host class. The hosts then help 
the visitors read through their lists and check out the 
information that they are required to find. The hosts show 
them any additional paintings, models, or equipment in 
the room that were not listed. The children use string to 
measure the classroom width and length. There are many 
opportunities for number work as they can count the 
number of doors, desks, lights, and shelves, which they 
record to compare when back in their own classroom. 
Statistics of the class’s size and composition are also taken 
so that a graph can be made to compare with the one in 
their own classroom. Class books, charts, and wall stories 
are checked for content and compared with the experience 
and story charts in their home room. 

The children may be separated into two groups. While 
one group is taken on a tour of the school, the other group 
remains in the classroom to finish checking lists and to 
share some of the interest centres set up in the room. The 
children make the tour of the school with their new part- 
ners. The host teacher helps to explain the school’s layout 
and organization. During the tour, conversation with the 
principal, aides, and secretary is encouraged as this facili- 
tates meaningful comparison. Notes are made of how 
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many aides and other personnel there are in the school. 

Finally, the children should tour the schoolgrounds so 
that they may compare the land use of the two schools. 

After the visit, the children may pursue many follow-up 
comparison activities. They can prepare an alike-and- 
different chart, for instance. The work they have com- 
pleted in their own school becomes more meaningful as 
they compare and match graphs of class and school size 
and personnel. 


Extended Study 


1. Make a time line with class pictures going back for 
several years. 

2. Find out when the school originated and how it got its 
name. 

3. How and why were the schools within the area 
named? 

4. Investigate the forms of schooling in other lands. 
5. Establish a contact with a school in another part of 
the world. 


Outcomes To Be Evaluated 


Skills 

Observing, describing, graphing, mapping, interviewing, 
tape-recording, field study. 

Knowledge 

An understanding of how classrooms and schools are or- 
ganized and operated as social units. 

An awareness of the similarities and differences between 
classrooms and between schools. 
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An understanding of the roles of school personnel. 

An understanding of students’ responsibilities. 
Attitudes 

A stimulated interest in their school. 

An understanding that schools are composed of many 
different people whose needs and interests vary. 

A developing sense of identity within the school social 
unit. 

A sense of responsibility as amember of the school group. 


Exploring 
the Community I: 
Block Study 


The following is an account of a study that used as its 
framework the school block, an easily accessible area that 
provides opportunities to develop new understandings 
or concepts as well as to practise new skills within the 
context of a familiar environment. 


Purposes 


To help children become more aware of their community 
environment and to introduce and develop an understand- 
ing of the concept of interdependence. To foster better 
understanding between the children in the school and the 
people of the school neighbourhood. 

To help children expand and extend their knowledge of 
their community and its people by encouraging indepen- 
dent inquiry into those aspects of the local environment 
that are of particular interest to them. 


INITIAL FIELD TRIP 


The initial field trip around the school block had three 
purposes: first, to help the children learn to observe their 
surroundings carefully; second, to work with pupils to 
classify the things observed into several categories; and 
third, to discover which, if any, of these categories would 
prove to be of enough interest to the children to stimulate 
further activities. 

For the walk around the block the class was divided into 
four groups, each accompanied by an adult. Parents or 
other helpers needed to be briefed as to the purposes, 
procedures, and behaviour expectations on the walk and 
the groups travelled separately so that discussions could 
be carried on without distraction. Each group stopped 
about three times on each of the four streets, at which time 
the children reported what they observed. These observa- 
tions were all recorded by the adult before the group 
moved on to the next discussion place. The initial field trip 
was completed in about one hour. 
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At first, the children simply observed things at eye level, 
not noticing the wires over their heads or things right at 
their feet. However, by the end of the walk this was no 
longer a problem. Back at school, the sheets with the 
children’s observations were tallied by the teacher in 
order to avoid duplication of items in the classification 
activity. 


Classification 


A class discussion was held the following day about all the 
things that were observed on the walk. The list was so long 
that it was decided to sort things into groups. The children 
chose the following categories: buildings, nature, people, 
sounds, smells, and litter. A chart was made for each 
category and the appropriate items were printed on it. The 
class then had a record that could be referred to through- 
out the study. 


Formation of Interest Groups 


During an ensuing discussion about the charts, the chil- 
dren selected several things that they wished to investi- 
gate further. Six interest groups were formed, while the 
whole class decided to study collectively a new house 
under construction. The interest groups’ subjects in- 
cluded learning about the school, houses and yards, traffic 
and roads, nature, sounds, and man-made things (ser- 
vices). Later, another class project was added: learning 
about all the people on the block. Each group became 
involved in many activities and shared its findings with the 
class. The groups were not inflexible and many children 
participated in activities in several categories. The major 
difficulty was that often everyone wanted to do everything 
and it was not always possible to follow up each 
individual’s interest; for example, one child wanted to 
interview several helpers. Parents could be valuable in 
filling in these gaps. 

Many short field trips were undertaken in connection 
with the study. If the whole class went together, the chil- 
dren were usually involved in doing things related to their 
interest groups. In this way, several kinds of activities 
were carried out on one field trip. Sometimes only those 
children involved in a particular activity, such as photo- 
graphing the houses, went out with a helper. 


GROUP STUDIES 
Group 1: Houses and Yards 


Initially, seven children were involved in this particular 
project and they took part in two field trips during which 
they had specific tasks to undertake. On the first one, they 
were to observe and to make notes or sketches of what- 
ever was particularly interesting to them about the houses 
or yards around the block. Following their trip they chose 
different ways to record what they had learned on 
booklet-size paper because they planned to share their 


information with the rest of the class in that form. Indi- 
vidual projects were carried out as follows: 

1. One child observed the differences in ages of the 

homes and illustrated this by drawings and with a story 

that told how she knew which houses were old. She also 
made a simple graph. 

2. A page containing three sketches, with captions, 

illustrating the different shapes of houses on the block 

was another child’s project. 

3. The different building materials used in the houses 

were recorded in story form. 

4. One child, interested in the sizes of porches and sun 

decks, recorded her findings in a graph and in story 

form. 

5. A picture graph was made to show how many differ- 

ent kinds of buildings were in the yards. 

6. Windows in houses interested one girl and she illus- 

trated their different sizes and shapes. 

7. A graph showing the frequency of colours of the 

homes was made and this was accompanied by a story 

indicating the child’s preferences. 

On the group’s second trip, each child was to take a 
picture of one of the sixteen homes on the block. They 
used an Instamatic camera, having previously received 
instruction in its use. Each picture was to be accompanied 
by a story telling why the child had chosen that particular 
house and what he liked about it. All of the pages of 
follow-up activities from both field trips were later assem- 
bled into a booklet. 





A camera is a useful tool for recording how people use 
their yards. 


Because the children were asked to give reasons for 
their interest or choice of study and were required to 
record what they learned in some way, they looked at the 
houses carefully, making comparisons and really consid- 
ering what they thought about them. Although other chil- 
dren did become more aware of the shapes, colours, and 


ages of the buildings around them, they did not gain as 
much knowledge as those who were actually involved in 
the group study. The whole experience made these chil- 
dren more aware of the appearance and structure of these 
buildings and they began to express feelings and make 
judgments about them. 

The children’s observations of housing led into a more 
detailed study of the yards. Interviews were being con- 
ducted in each of the houses on the block by a small group 
of six children at a time. Those remaining outside the 
house were asked, ‘‘Can you tell anything about the peo- 
ple who live in the house by looking at their yard?’’, in 
order to discover whether they could make inferences 
from direct observation. They related objects, such as 
cars and boats, to what they thought the people liked to 
do. Neat, clean yards appealed to them and they attributed 
these qualities to the people living there. Generally, pupils 
were able to draw conclusions from observing objects in 
and the general appearance of yards. 


_é¢ Group 2: Sounds 


A tape recorder was used to record sounds at four differ- 
ent places on the block. The children who had selected 
sounds as their first area of interest chose to listen and 
record beside the main street, on the site of the house 
being constructed, near the school, and in the middle of 
the bush that covers about one-third of the area of the 
block. The taped sounds were then played back to the 
whole class. Interest was so general that it was decided 
that each person in the class could draw a picture depicting 
the source of a sound from the tape or one he had heard on 
the block himself, and write a caption using words that 
described the sound made. The resulting two booklets 
became part of the class library. The tape was kept for 
comparison with sounds recorded in other areas of the 
community. 

Related activities of the group included the classifying 
of sounds as pleasant or unpleasant, and as to source — 
natural or man-made; identifying sounds from other areas 
in the community; and identifying sounds relating to 
occupations. 


Group 3: Nature 


Because the children were very interested in anything 
concerning nature, their attitude was very positive, and 
they particularly resented finding litter in the bush area. 
This group carried on the following activities: 
1. The pupils gathered leaves from the trees, shrubs, 
and grasses on the block. These were pressed and 
mounted on manila tag charts which were then covered 
with Saran Wrap to protect the specimens. The pupils 
identified and labelled many of the specimens with the 
help of an adult, and by using books provided by the 
librarian. 
2. Samples of wild flowers found in the bush area were 
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also pressed and mounted. Pictures were painted of 
different kinds of flowers in gardens. Stories were 
printed to accompany these and were assembled into a 
booklet. 

3. The group painted large pictures and wrote stories 
about pets seen on the block and/or owned by residents. 
This was also made into a large book for the class 
library. 

4. Some of the group made a collection of insects to 
keep in a terrarium. Oral reports were made. 

5. On a walk through the bush the children saw a tree 
that had been felled and they noticed the rings. Next 
day, a large cross-section of a fir tree was brought in by 
one of the group. The rings were counted and it was 
discovered that the tree was sixty-two years old. A 
chart diagram was made, based on this experience. 
Then a number of small paper flags were prepared with 
these captions printed on them: 

When I was born. 

When our school was built. 

When I started school. 

When our town started. 

When our teacher was born. 

The flags were then hammered into place on the approp- 
riate rings with small nails. This made a very real kind of 
time line! 







When | started school 


When I was born 






iE — 
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Objects brought into the classroom from around the block 
can reveal new areas for investigation. 


When our school was built 


When our teacher was born 





When our town started 





6. The whole class was invited by a parent to visit her 
home. This presented an opportunity to observe 
changes that had occurred since the beginning of the 
block study, about two months before. Any changes 
were recorded in story form. The groups looked at 
flowers, insects, and trees, listened for sounds, and 
discussed the temperature of the air. 


Group 4: Traffic, Roads, and Signs 
Traffic 


Those children who were particularly interested in this 
topic made four graphs to record the amount of traffic 
using each of the streets around the school block. During 
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one of the field trips, this group spent ten minutes watch- 
ing each of the four streets on the block, two main roads 
and two side roads. As amethod of counting, they used cut 
paper shapes to represent cars, trucks, and people passing 
directly in front of them. Asa vehicle or person went by, a 
child placed an appropriate piece of paper in a box. This 
helped the children to understand the direct, one-to-one 
correspondence between traffic and the symbol they had 
devised for use on their graph. 


Jit 





A record of traffic using the main Street. 


The whole class took part in making four simple bar 
graphs using the paper shapes from the traffic counts on 
each street. Several days later there was a class discussion 
about these graphs, comparing the different uses made of 
the roads and the reasons for these differences. The chil- 
dren were able to understand why there were differences 
and to relate this to the size and condition of the roads. 

Many children painted pictures of the vehicles they 
thought most interesting and wrote stories about them. 
These were compiled into a book for the library. A collec- 
tion of models was also made. 

Roads 

Using wool of a different colour for each road on the 
block, the children measured the width of each of the four 
streets. The lengths of wool were then taped along the wall 
in the hall outside the classroom and each was labelled as 
to which street’s width it represented. These measure- 
ments were then compared with those of the classroom, 
the hall, and the gym and the children made some dis- 





Measurement becomes more meaningful when its purpose is very clear to the children. 


coveries about how much land is needed for roads in the 
community. 

One of the streets was being widened and the class spent 
some time observing the paving process. Many of the 
students were very interested in this and decided to inter- 
view one of the road-paving crew to have the process 
explained fully. A further activity might be the making of a 
collection of road maintenance vehicles, using pictures, 
drawings, and models, and including equipment used in all 
seasons. 

Signs 

Some children made cardboard models of signs seen 
around the block and others took pictures of them with the 
Instamatic camera. The signs were classified as to purpose 
and displayed on a bulletin board. They included traffic 
directions, street names, bus stops, and For Sale signs. 
The reasons for having signs and who puts them up was 
discussed. Further activities might include discussion 


about the effectiveness of signs. Could the children im- 
prove on any they have seen? Children might make signs 
for the school regarding safety, to facilitate movement in 
the room and hallways, or to indicate locations of displays 
and equipment. 


Group 5: People 


As a result of the activities involving the houses on the 
block, the children discussed who might live in these 
houses and how big their families were. It was decided to 
interview these people. 

First, permission was obtained from the principal. 
Next, each of the sixteen homes was contacted by phone. 
The residents were asked if they would mind being inter- 
viewed by a group of six Grade One students who wished 
to ask them six questions. They were told what the ques- 
tions were and this seemed to reassure the few residents 
who were rather nervous. No one refused, even when 
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Adults are pleased to participate in children’s learning. 


asked if the interview could be taped. Approximate times 
were arranged. Those who could not be home were re- 
quested to write their names on a form that would be 
mailed to them and then picked up by the children. These 
are the questions the class decided to ask. 

1. How many people are there in your family? How old 

are the children? 

2. Have you any pets? 

3. Where else have you lived in Powell River? 

4. Have you lived anywhere else in Canada? Any other 

places? 

5. What do you like about living on this block? 

6. What don’t you like about living on this block? 

The follow-up activities included listening to the tapes, 
writing a story about each family from the recorded infor- 
mation, designing covers for the individual story booklets, 
and writing thank-you letters to each person who an- 
swered the questions. On a thirty-metre mural, the chil- 
dren painted all of the houses. They then drew and cut out 
pictures of all the people who belonged to each house and 
pasted them in front of their home, accompanied by the 
story about their family. A graph was constructed to 
record people’s attitudes toward living on the block. 

An important part of this activity was the interaction 
that took place between adults and children. Most of the 
adults interviewed indicated that they were pleased to be a 
part of the experience. They often volunteered informa- 
tion, asked questions, and showed children things around 
their homes that they thought would be of interest. 

By making a graph of what people liked and didn’t like 
about the block, the children became more aware of how 
other people think and feel. They also showed more wil- 
lingness to respect the property of those people. Gener- 


ally, there appeared to develop a positive attitude cere 


older people as the pupils became aware of them as indi- 
viduals. 
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Children become aware of other people’s values through 
personal interviews. 


Another activity was designed in connection with this 
study to help children become more aware of Canada as 
part of their world. The name of each block resident, as 
well as that of any visitor who came to the classroom, was 
printed on a small coloured tag. Each tag was put on a 
large wall map of Canada on the city or area from which 
the person had come. As a result of this activity, pupils 
were able to understand that people had come from a wide 
variety of places in Canada, and because the children had 
either met the people, listened to the taped interviews with 
them, or read stories about them, places they had never 
seen became ‘‘real’’ places to which they could relate. 


Group 6: Services x 


Sad ee ee 


On the initial field trip, some of the pupils noticed evidence 
of services that are provided by the community. As a part 


of their group study, these pupils counted telephone poles, 
street lights, hydrants, sewers, drains, and mail boxes. 
The number of signs and roads was included, as the whole 
class was involved with these. The pupils particularly 
wanted to learn more about the power lines because the 
large number of wires and poles was a surprise to them. 
This led to a request for an electrician to come to the 
classroom to be interviewed. Telephone operation also 
captured the interest of some of the group, although this 
proved quite difficult for them to understand. Sewers, mail 
service, and bus service were also of particular interest. 
Many discussions resulted from these areas of the study. 

As a method of recording what services were present on 
the block, the children made paper mail boxes, light stan- 
dards, hydrants, and telephone poles to paste on a large 
floor map of the block that had been made by the class. A 
picture set about mail services was studied by two of the 
group who later reported to the class. 

Further activities for a similar study could include: 
(a) interviews with mailmen, telephone workers, bus driv- 
ers, and municipal workers. 

(b) a photograph collection, made with an Instamatic 
camera, of people who help to provide services. 

(c) a map of the area, showing the mailman’s route and the 
bus route and stops. 

(d) a movie showing what services are provided for people 
by the community. 


CLASS STUDY 
House Construction 


A house was about to be built on the block and the class 
were able to record its progress from the very beginning. 
After the initial field trip, during which the whole class 
observed the building site and watched the preparations 
for excavating, groups of pupils regularly went to the 
construction site, noted changes, made sketches, and 
occasionally spoke to the workmen. 

A progress diary was made in the form of a very large 
class book shaped like a house. As each group returned 
from the construction site, they wrote a story and drew 
sketches which were then pasted in the diary and dated. A 
vocabulary list was made, with each new word illustrated. 
The cover was painted to represent the front of the house 
as the children thought it should look when finished. Paint- 
ings were also included of the various kinds of workers 
who helped to build the house. 

Several times during the period of about three months 
the whole class went together to the site. They met and 
interviewed the owners, who were most friendly and co- 
operative. They also taped interviews with some of the 
workers after having obtained their permission. A film was 
made by the children showing, among other things, the 
brickwork being done on the chimney, and photographs 
were taken to show the house at various stages of con- 


struction. Finally, seVeral children wrote a letter to the 
owners thanking them for letting the class study their 
house. 


CLASS ACTIVITIES 


While small groups of pupils were involved in various 
activities, some other projects were undertaken by the 
whole class, with each child making contributions to the 
finished products. All pupils participated in the interviews 
with the residents, the large mural, and the diary of the 
house under construction. 

Other class activities included a book of experience 
stories about the field trips, vocabulary lists pertaining to 
interest areas, oral reports about projects, and many paint- 
ings and drawings. 


Ben cu Making 


Another project that continued throughout the study was 
the making of a floor map of the block. The map was made 
on heavy paper about two metres square, and only the 
streets, bush area, and school area were roughly pencilled 
in. To help the pupils become aware of land use, the bush 
area, roads, and playground areas were painted on by 
different groups and each house on the block was drawn 
and pasted on the map by the group that was learning 
about houses. The part of the class that was studying the 
school made the building, playground and equipment, cars 
in the parking lot, and flag. After counting and making 
graphs of the traffic, cars and trucks were placed on the 
map. The group studying services counted and recorded 
sewers, hydrants, telephone poles, street lights, and mail 
boxes, and these were made and put on the map also. Only 
the streets were labelled. 

Since each pupil was involved in making some part of 
the map and this part often related to an experience while 
on a field trip, the children developed a thorough under- 
standing of the map. It was referred to quite often during 
discussions and when it was on the floor the children liked 
to play on it. Several children also made their own small 
maps of the block in spare time. 


Measuring 


During one of the class sessions the children were working 
with the lengths of wool with which they had measured the 
roads. They were busy comparing these with various 
places in the school and some of the children wanted to 
know if they could measure all the way around the block. 
The class were asked if they could think of a way to do 
this. A lively discussion followed and many suggestions 
were made, some very impractical. The children finally 
decided on a practical method of measuring the distance, 
that of counting their steps or paces. 

The children did need help in devising a way of record- 
ing the number of steps. They chose two pupils to do the 
measuring of two streets each. Each child had a clipboard 
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and every time he took ten steps he made a short line, or 
one, onhis paper. The class tabulated the results by count- 
ing the tens and recording each street length on a chart. 
These were then added to make a total for the block. 


Comparison Study 


A visit to a school in another area provides an opportunity 
for both school and block comparisons. The following 
procedure has proved successful. 
1. Before the visit, give two maps to each pupil, one of 
the route to the other school and one of the block on 
which that school is located. This provides an opportun- 
ity for the children to become acquainted with the new 
area of study. 
2. During the trip the children work in pairs to trace the 
route and to record interesting landmarks on their maps. 
3. When the children get to the school, each is matched 
with a buddy. Each then fills out a sheet comparing 
different things about his own and his buddy’s lives. 
The completed comparison sheets become the basis for 
many follow-up activities when the children return to 
their own school. Stories, graphs, maps, and pictures 
may be used to record information about: 
(a) differences in family size and composition. 
(b) different ways of coming to school. 
(c) comparison of numbers and kinds of pets. 
(d) where fathers are employed. 
(e) how mothers spend their day. 
(f) birthplaces of the children. 
(g) comparative recreation activities. 
(h) traffic pattern comparison. 
(i) where mothers buy food. 





A comparison sheet stimulates and directs conversation 
between buddies. 
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4, After spending the lunch hour with their buddies, the 
original groups walk around the school block. They use 
their maps of the block to record things of particular 
interest. This map can later be compared to their own 
block map. 


Outcomes To Be Evaluated 


Skills 

Observing, sorting and classifying, making inferences, 
and drawing conclusions. 

Recording in the form of drawing, painting, writing indi- 
vidual and class books, graphing, mapping, measuring, 
tape-recording, photographing, and interviewing. 
Knowledge 

An increased understanding of the immediate environ- 
ment. 

A greater awareness of both the physical and man-made 
features of the block. 

An awakening understanding of community services. 
An introduction to the concept of land use. 

An increased knowledge of people who live near the 
school. 

Attiudes 

A greater interest in the immediate environment. 

An awareness of the interests and the values of other 
people. 

An increased confidence in carrying out independent in- 
quiry. 

A greater willingness to share in a common interest. 


Learning About 
Community Services 


Children are important members of both the family and 
the school. If they have a good understanding of these 
social units and of their school block which 1s part of their 
immediate environment, then their understanding can be 
extended into the larger world of their community, where 
they will also have a role to play. 

Communities function through the interdependence of 
community members, but before children can come to 
terms with this concept they need to acquire an aware- 
ness of the many services that exist within a community. 

An understanding of community services may be de- 
veloped in many learning situations. The following ac- 
counts describe a series of educational experiences in 
which children of different ages, interests, and abilities 
participated in order to develop their knowledge of com- 
munity services. The approaches vary according to the 
routines and teaching styles in operation in the different 


classrooms involved. Frequently, the topics were inte- 
grated into the daily program of the classroom and be- 
came the centre of interest from which work in language 
arts, mathematics, and crafts developed. 

The topics dealt with here are not intended to be 
studied sequentially; they are simply examples of the 
types of learning situations in which young children can 
begin to assemble some information about community 
services. 


THE FIRE HALL 
Purpose 


To acquire an understanding of the role of the fireman and 
the service that is provided by the fire department. 


Preparations 


The first inkling the children had of a proposed trip to the 
fire hall was when they saw a bus drawn on the classroom 
calendar on the appropriate date. Pre-trip activities were 
then begun. 

Day One 

In a “‘surprise box’’ were pictures of a pickaxe, a regular 
axe, and a fireman’s hose, nozzle, and shovel. Children 
were asked, ‘‘Who uses these?’’ Later that day children 
were asked what they would like to learn at the fire hall. 
Their questions were recorded on a class list so that each 
child’s question could be asked at the fire hall. If someone 
couldn’t think of a question another child was allowed to 
suggest one, and a few pertinent questions were suggested 
by the teacher. Still later that day the children watched a 
filmstrip, The Fireman. 

Day Two 

Children could look at The Fireman filmstrip individually. 
A display of pictures pertaining to the fireman and the fire 
hall was arranged on the tackboard, and on the shelf in 
front of the tackboard were a toy fire truck and books 
about firemen. The children were told which parent’s 
group they would be in for the field trip the next day and 
rules for behaviour on the trip were discussed. The chil- 
dren had already had experience in using a map of the 
community and they went to it to outline the route their 
bus would take to and from the fire hall. Before they went 
home a story about firemen was read to them. 


The Field Trip 


On Day Three, mothers were assigned their groups and 
the class boarded the bus. The teacher commented on 
places and features seen along the way. On arrival, the 
teacher checked in with the fireman and the groups en- 
tered. Two firemen took three groups each around the fire 
hall. 

During their tour the children saw the alarm room, the 
living quarters, the hose-drying room, the tool room, the 
fire pole and all the vehicles. The fire truck and its equip- 


ment were demonstrated by the firemen, who also ex- 
plained how the inhalator is used for sick or injured peo- 
ple. The children also learned when the civil defence truck 
would be used and how the aluminum boat would be 
helpful in rescuing a person who had fallen through the ice. 
Then the fire alarm sounded! Fortunately, at school and at 
the beginning of the trip the children had been cautioned as 
to what to do if the firemen had to answer a call. At this 
point we had planned to interview the firemen but instead 
we returned to the bus to watch the activity. It was most 
interesting for the children to see the volunteers arrive and 
dash to the fire truck, which departed within seconds. 

Because our visit was cut short we were able to return 
by a different route and stop at a park. Here there was an 
old-fashioned tractor and a 300-year-old log, and these 
became new points for discussion. 


Follow-up Activities 


The class looked at slides of another group of children 
visiting the fire hall. 

A Trip to the Fire Hall booklet was made. Each child 
was given four pages and drew pictures in sequence of 
happenings on the trip. One of the children made two 
booklets so that one could be sent to the firemen as a 
thank-you. 

Several fire-truck puzzles were introduced. Riddles and 
poems about the trip were devised. The children donned 
firemen’s hats and built a fire hall from big blocks. The 
fire-hall visit prompted daily role-playing by the children, 
and the fire truck was so popular that the children had to 
take turns each day so that everyone could have a chance 
to be the fireman. 





Role-playing becomes more meaningful after a personal 
experience. 
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Outcomes To Be Evaluated 


Skills 

Field study, interviewing, mapping, role-playing, and re- 
cording in the form of booklets, poems, and riddles. 
Knowledge 

Understanding that the fireman plays an important role in 
the safety of the community. 

Awareness of the equipment and procedures used by the 
fireman to carry out his job. 

Attitudes 

A greater appreciation of fire protection as a community 
service. 


THE POLICEMAN 


The following interview illustrates the use of resource 
people within the community. To recapture such an inter- 
view for follow-up activities, a tape recording and a pictor- 
ial record of the visit are valuable. 


Purposes 


To develop a positive attitude toward the policeman as an 
individual and to acquire some knowledge about his work 
within the community. 


Positive attitudes 
are developed 
through personal 
interaction with a 
policeman. 





Preparation 


Nearly all the Grade One children were keenly interested 
in the policeman and his car. Although children could 
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recount personal experiences involving the policeman, 
usually traffic incidents, they did not seem to have a broad 
understanding of what a policeman does. It was decided to 
find out what pupils actually knew about the policeman’s 
role in the community. | 

Each child was given a piece of plain paper and asked to 
draw what he thought a policeman did. They were given 
no help with ideas but were assisted with their drawing 
where needed. Many of them attempted to write about 
their pictures and were also given help with this if needed. 
Sometimes children had more than one idea so they drew 
more than one picture — as many as they wished. 

The children’s drawings and stories were collected and 
compiled. The results indicated that the pupils had a con- 
cept of policemen that was more closely related to televi- 
sion than to reality. They saw him as being concerned 
mainly with criminals, and next, with traffic. 

Children were then asked if they would like to have a 
policeman come to visit their classroom so they could ask 
him questions about what he does all day. The response 
was enthusiastic, so the visit was quickly arranged. Per- 
mission was given by the principal to invite the policeman. 
The Royal Canadian Mounted Police Detachment proved 
to be most co-operative. The constables were asked not to 
prepare a talk on any specific topic, but instead to be 
prepared to answer children’s questions. They did want 
some idea of the kind of questions the children would ask, 
so that they could be sure to have the right information. 

The children needed time to think about what they 
wanted to know about a policeman. Some of the pupils 
required help in framing questions to ensure that they 
would, in fact, receive the kind of information in which 
they were interested. By discussing the questions before 
the interview, duplication was avoided. This helped to 
promote better listening as the children knew that each 
question would only be asked and answered once. Many 
children wanted to ask several questions but they were 
allowed only one, to ensure that there would be time for 
everyone to talk to the policemen. To help those who were 
hesitant, some suggestions were made by the teacher, and 
this also served to broaden the kind of questions being 
asked. It was suggested that they ask questions about the 
policeman’s family, his pets, what he does at home, on his 
holidays, etc., so the children could see an officer as a real 
man, like their dads, and not just as someone in a car 
wearing a uniform. 

Each child’s question was written down for him so that 
everyone was assured of having a turn and the danger of 
any child forgetting his question was eliminated. A copy of 
the questions was made and given to the constable a 
couple of days prior to his visit. Parents had been included 
in this learning experience as the children had been en- 
couraged to discuss with them what they wanted to learn 
about the police. Some parents wrote their child’s ques- 
tion for him and were very interested in hearing about the 
interview. 


Parts of the interview were role-played by the class the 
day before the visit. Children were chosen by the class to 
introduce and to thank the visitor. These things were 
practised, as well as the reading out of the questions in 
turn. 


The Interview 


On the day of the visit two policemen arrived. They were 
met in the hall and brought in to be introduced. The 
teacher played a very small part in the interview, only 
recording the information briefly so that it could later be 
made into a class story or movie. Each child asked his 
chosen question and then there was time for unstructured 
communication between the class and their visitors. 
The children were then taken outside to see the 
policemen’s car and each child had an opportunity to sit in 
the car while an officer explained what the equipment on 
the car was used for. The children learned about the 
equipment the men carried; the gun and handcuffs were 
exciting and the class were surprised to learn that a 
policeman also needs to carry a pen and paper. 





Children enjoy close contact with policemen while 
learning about their equipment. 


Follow-up Activities 


After the visitors had gone, the children were eager to 
discuss all the exciting things that they had seen and 
heard. They made pictures of the constable and sergeant 
to send to the police station along with their thank-you 
letters. They also composed a class poem about their 





afternoon with the policemen. Related activities within 
the daily program included: 
1. Arithmetic — twenty-four-hour circle graphs com- 
paring the time spent on dayshift and nightshift. 
2. Language Arts — thank-you booklets, letters, vo- 
cabulary lists, news stories, tape-recording, reading 
stories about other police activities, learning procedure 
for contacting the police station. 
3. Social Studies — map of the town showing location 
of the police station and the visitors’ route to the school. 


Outcomes 


There were many activities that are a part of the 
policeman’s job of which the children had been quite 
unaware. The children continued to show a very positive 
attitude towards the policeman but this attitude was now 
based on a more realistic understanding of what a police- 
man is and what he does in the community. The children 
came to understand that the role of the policeman is only a 
part of the judicial system. They became more aware of 
their own responsibilities in maintaining an orderly soci- 
ety. 


lll 


Children discover policemen have a variety of roles. 


Extended Studies 


Depending on the maturity and interest of the students, 
further activities might include: 
1. A trip to the courthouse to develop an understanding 
of the other people involved in the judicial system. 
2. A study of the role of the police dog, to gain a wider 
understanding of man’s use of animals in society. 
3. For older children, a study of the process of law- 
making and the role of government. 
4. A study of the different kinds of law-enforcement 
officers. 
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GARBAGE DISPOSAL 
Purposes 


To acquire an understanding of the need for garbage dis- 
posal and to learn how acommunity provides this service. 

To broaden understanding of the term ‘‘pollution’’. 

To understand the concept of recycling as a responsibility 
in today’s society. 


Preparation 


Although young children realize that the garbage truck 
comes to their homes to pick up the green garbage bags 
and that articles can be left for recycling at local depots, 
very few are aware of what happens to this garbage. The 
class planned a field trip to discover how the community 
disposes of its waste. 

Before visiting the new incinerator, the children col- 
lected litter around the schoolgrounds. This made them 
very aware that litter could be prevented if people used the 
garbage cans provided. The class also discussed the spe- 
cial ways in which items for the recycling depot had to be 
prepared. They then collected bundles of newspapers, 
cans, and old bottles to be taken to the recycling depot. 


The Field Trip 


On the field trip the children passed the sewage disposal 
plant. A discussion took place at the site to ensure that the 
children knew this was where the ‘‘used water and 
wastes’’ from their homes were being purified before 
being emptied into the sea. 

At the incinerator the children were fascinated at seeing 
their bags of garbage being pushed into the fiery furnace. 
The incinerator operator explained to the children that the 
ashes from the incinerator would be mixed with gravel and 
used in road-building. 

At the recycling depot the children learned the different 
methods used to prepare their papers, cans, and bottles for 
the recycling process. 


Follow-up Activities 


Filmstrips were viewed to widen the children’s under- 
standing of pollution. The discussion that followed the 
viewing prompted the collecting of pictures depicting the 
ways in which people pollute our world. These pictures 
were incorporated into a booklet that was circulated 
throughout the school in conjunction with Environment 
Day. 

Another follow-up activity involved a visit from a local 
woman keenly interested in recycling and ecology. She 
rode her (non-polluting) bicycle to the school, brought 
items to show the children some of the ideas she had for 
recycling, and showed slides of ways in which children 
could help to keep their community clean. 

On Environment Day, the class invited the rest of the 
school to a presentation by another local person. This man 
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used slides to show evidence of pollution in our environ- 
ment. He discussed methods of rectifying this and the 
children were encouraged to ask questions and give sug- 
gestions of their own. 

Outcomes To Be Evaluated 

Skills 

Collecting, classifying, interviewing, field study. 
Knowledge 

An understanding of how the community handles the dis- 
posal of waste. 

An understanding that pollution is a term that refers to the 
destruction of the natural environment. 

Attitudes 

A developing consciousness of the world in which chil- 
dren are growing up and of the need to assume some 
responsibility for protecting their environment. Positive 
attitudes toward recycling. 


TRANSPORTATION 
Purposes 


To use the children’s interest in transportation to expand 
their knowledge of this topic. 

To acquaint children with different forms of transporta- 
tion and to help them understand how different forms of 
transport serve different community needs. To help chil- 
dren discover how the forms of transportation within their 
community are to some extent a result of the community’s 
physical setting. To acquire some understanding of how 
Canada’s transportation is organized. 


Preparation 


The children were enjoying woodwork at the woodwork 
bench. Their models were invariably models of different 
modes of transportation and because they came to de- 





Children’s models inspire interest in a study of 
transportation. 


mand some degree of authenticity in their finished pro- 
ducts, an interest in transportation developed in the class- 
room. 

The children began their study by examining a large 
collection of resource books on transportation, which 
provided ideas for woodwork models. These books and a 
picture collection covered all means of transportation and 
where the text was too difficult for the children, they 
enjoyed the pictures and were keen to talk and ask ques- 
tions about them. Their interest in transportation was 
obvious but there seemed to be a need to develop this 
interest beyond the books and to steer it toward something 
more concrete and meaningful. In order to relate their 
interest to their own experience the children were asked, 
‘‘How did you come to school today?’’ They were easily 
able to describe their different ways of arriving at school 
and because they had already learned how to record in- 
formation about themselves in graph form, the class made 
a graph in answer to this question. 

Next the children discussed the different modes of 
transport that they owned and again recorded the informa- 
tion as a graph. In this way the children began to sort out 
their own ideas before they began to consider the specific 
functions of different forms of transport. 

As a natural follow-up of these initial activities the chil- 
dren soon began a wall story to illustrate different forms of 
transportation. 





The class graphs the kinds of transportation their 
families own. 


Field Activities 


To extend their range of experience the children next 
made a survey of the traffic on the side road outside their 
school. After graphing the results they walked to the end 
of the school block and made another survey, this time on 
the main highway. A graph of this survey led the children 
to make many comparisons between highways and side 





A wall story illustrates different forms of transportation. 


streets; they noted differences in speed and noise, volume 
of traffic, and variety of vehicles on the two roads. A tape 
recorder proved useful for this activity. The children were 
amazed at the difference in noise level between the main 
and side roads. 

Using the side road outside their school, the pupils 
found out where the passing trucks were going and where 
they were coming from. These routes were then shown on 
a map of the community to demonstrate the need for major 
arteries for transportation. A group of children inter- 
viewed a truck driver about his route, destination, travel 
difficulties, hours of work, and likes and dislikes about his 
job. Some of the class were interested in who looks after 
the road and this prompted a visit to the municipal works 
yard. After interviewing the road foreman this group made 
a collection of models illustrating the variety of equipment 
used in road maintenance. 





An interview with the road foreman provides information 
about equipment used in road maintenance. 
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The class showed an interest in road signs and decided 
to make a photographic collection of signs found around 
the community. These were then classified as to their 
purposes. 

While the children were still interested in transportation 
the school skating party was planned. This involved a trip 
to the skating arena and also an opportunity for a bus ride. 
Whereas some children regularly travelled to school on 
the bus, for many of them a bus ride was a novel experi- 
ence. This excursion also provided a chance for some map 
study. The route from school to the arena was discussed 
and drawn many times before the journey was made. 
When they set out, each child took a map on which had 
been marked the route to the arena and also familiar land- 
marks that were to be ticked off on the way. The bus 
journey was more exciting because of the maps and most 
of the children were able to accomplish this beginning 
map-reading with ease. 

Some days after the bus trip a group of pupils suggested 
interviewing the owner of the Datsun garage near the 
school. This group gained permission to examine the cars 
on the lot. They talked with the proprietor and were told 
where the cars came from. They were able to recall seeing 
car carriers or transports but none of them was aware of 
the journeys that many cars make before being driven by 
their new owners. The children were eager to find out 
where other kinds of cars came from and they used a world 
map to mark the place of manufacture of their own 
families’ cars and also of the teachers’ cars parked around 
the school. In this way they were able to talk about other 
countries in a meaningful context. 





Children add to their knowledge of world geography by 
discovering where their cars came from. 


At this stage groups of children became involved in 
different activities. One group of children made a simple 
movie to show changes in boats. They recorded early log 
boats and round boats, went on to Viking ships and sailing 
vessels, and then to paddle steamers and modern liners. 
They used various materials, including books and film- 
strips, to find information. Through this activity the chil- 
dren began to develop an understanding of change and 
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they were able to construct a very rudimentary time line 
for ships as a mode of transport. 

Another group of children decided to find out about the 
trans-Canada railway and they constructed a model of a 
train going through the Rocky Mountains. One of the 
things they learned was that some trains carry mail as well 
as passengers and baggage, and they were able to suggest 
that the money paid for stamps helps to pay the cost of 
getting a letter transported to another part of the country. 

Other children were able to inspect a food truck and 
they discovered how food is transported to their own 
town. They were interested to learn how often these food 
trucks arrive in their community and where they come 
from. They had not realized how dependent the super- 
markets are upon the arrival of food trucks. These chil- 
dren began to make lists of some of the things that had to 
be brought into their community and then classified the 
items of merchandise according to the most suitable 
means of transportation. They used bus, water, and air 
timetables to find out the cost and frequency of different 
modes of transport. Their lists were sorted into small 
items and bulky items, and the children concluded that 
water transport might be the cheapest and most appro- 
priate for large commodities such as cars and furniture. 

Having discovered that their community was served by 
three main means of transportation — water, road, and air 
— and while investigating the costs of these, the class 
planned a visit to the airport to find out the destination of 
the airplanes and the flight charges. The children worked 
together to draw up a large master list of things they 
expected to see at the airport. This master list was made 
into a check list for individual children to use and to add to 
during the field trip. Back in the classroom, the children 
were able to use their newly acquired information to draw 
new conclusions. Air travel is relatively expensive. They 
suggested why and when it would be worth spending a lot 
of money to travel by air, and were able to see that their 
community depended upon air transportation in emergen- 
cies and for quick mail service. 

The airport visit stimulated an interest in air routes. A 
small group of children used a large world map to show air 
routes to their grandparents’ and other relatives’ homes. 
Other children were keen to make a large model of the 
airport, showing the waiting room, runway, and hangars. 
From the sharing of follow-up activities, the class realized 
that the world had been made more accessible with the 
advent of air travel. 

The history of transportation was a topic that captured 
the imagination of all the class, and from this interest 
awareness and discussion of present-day space explora- 
tion and moon flights developed. 


Suggested Transportation-study Activities 


1. Classify vehicles according to how they serve the 
community. 


2. Take a traffic survey and record the kinds of vehicles 
seen, 1.e., commercial, municipal, private. 

3. Visit a trucking or railway depot to interview per- 
sonnel. Use photographs and maps in follow-up ac- 
tivities. 

4. Discover how public transportation is financed. 

5. Organize a class bike rodeo. Each bike should be 
examined as to safety versus looks. An obstacle course 
is a good way to discover that safety and performance 
are not always related to style. This topic can lead into a 
study of cars, safety, and advertising. 

6. Bring in old licence plates or tags. Discover the 
identification system used in them. Visit a parking area 
or a campground to record where the vehicles there 
have come from, and record the information on an ap- 
propriate map. 

7. Make a comparison of the service stations in the 
community, as to their size, services offered, and vol- 
ume of business. 

8. Collect and examine a number of car service work- 
sheets to discover the cost of maintaining a car. 

9. Suggested topics for class discussion: Credit Cards, 
Car Advertising, Car Pools. 

10. Collect bus schedules for the community. Deter- 
mine the individual bus routes and mark each in a differ- 
ent colour on a community map. 

11. Collect pictures of the negative aspects of car travel 
such as accidents, pollution, and traffic jams. Use the 
picture collections to initiate discussions of safety pro- 
cedures, rapid transit systems, car pools, and the pres- 
ent trend to section off areas of the city for pedestrian 
use only. 

12. Children report on their holidays and the class dis- 
covers the transportation costs of each vacation, and 
the total travel cost for the whole class. Holiday destina- 
tions and routes may be shown on a map. 

13. Paint, draw, or write about future modes of trans- 
portation. 

14. Discover national highway, water, air, and rail 
routes and record these on a large map of Canada. Make 
a picture diary illustrating all of these routes to accom- 
pany the map. 


Outcomes To Be Evaluated 


Skills 

Observing, collecting, classifying, hypothesizing, and 
drawing conclusions. 

Mapping, graphing, interviewing, and tape-recording. 
Recording information in the form of models, wall stories, 
class books, and individual booklets. 

Knowledge 

A greater understanding of the different forms of transpor- 
tation and their functions. 

A greater awareness of the forms of transportation in a 
particular community and the reasons for their existence. 


A greater understanding of the people, financing, and de- 
partments involved in making different forms of transpor- 
tation possible. 

A beginning understanding of how advances in transporta- 
tion have simplified world communication. 

Attitudes 

A greater appreciation of the importance of transportation 
in everyday life. 

An awareness of the difficulties and dangers involved in 
modern transportation. 

A realization that safety and performance rather than style 
are factors to be considered when making judgments 
about vehicles. 


FOOD 
Purposes 


To use children’s interest in food to expand their know- 
ledge of this topic. 

To help children toward a better understanding of the 
qualities, characteristics, and sources of many of the 
foods with which they are familiar. 

To help children become more knowledgeable about 
supermarkets and the services which they provide. 

To help children develop some understanding of how in 
modern society interdependence has come to replace 
self-sufficiency. 


A Trip to the Supermarket 


During a class discussion about nutrition it became appar- 
ent that although the children had made frequent shopping 
trips to their local supermarket they had only a superficial 
knowledge of the people who worked there and of the 
service which they provided. A class trip to the supermar- 
ket was proposed and discussed with the children. To 
make the trip more meaningful it was suggested that each 
child bring money to buy one food item that might be 
included in his family’s evening meal. 

Prior to this study, the children had used maps for other 
field trips. Because all the children had visited the super- 
market at some time or other, they were able to discuss 
and draw the route from their school to the nearest food 
store. 

After the initial map discussion and sketches, the class 
compiled one detailed map to include all the landmarks en 
route that had been mentioned by class members. Indi- 
vidual copies were provided for the children to take on the 
field trip. An opportunity for map study occurred as each 
child followed on his map the route to the supermarket and 
crossed off each labelled landmark as the trip progressed. 

Parents were used to help with the field trip. Five chil- 
dren were put in the charge of one adult who helped them 
read and check their maps during the car ride. 

At the supermarket, the children were interested in the 
activities carried on in the ‘‘Employees Only”’ section of 
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the store. There they learned the functions of cooler 
rooms and the conveyor belt. They examined a meat 
carcass and a pricing machine and toured the manager’s 
office, the staff facilities, the storeroom, and the bakery. 

An interview with the store manager had been arranged, 
and the children received answers to their questions, such 
as how many people work in the store, where does the 
food come from, how does it get here, etc. The children 
had previously role-played the interview in their class- 
room. 

The experience of shopping proved to be considerably 
more hectic than the store tour. The parent-helpers as- 
sisted the children in finding their items of purchase, pay- 
ing for them, and receiving change and a receipt. 


Follow-up Activities 


The field trip was a starting point for considerable discus- 
sion back in the classroom. Most of the children were 
eager to show their purchase, name its price, and tell how 
it was to be used. They were also able to present ideas on 
the importance of acquiring a receipt and the necessity of 
understanding money. They enjoyed using the receipts to 
add up the total amount of money spent by the class. 
Lists of new words and new foods were quickly com- 
piled into vocabulary charts and were discussed by the 
children. The foods listed were classified as fruit, vegeta- 
ble, meat, dairy product, and grain. Further classification 
emphasized differences in texture, flavour, shape, colour, 
and structure. The children also discovered that food 
comes either from plants or from animals that eat plants. 
Other follow-up activities included discussions about all 
the things the children had seen at the store as well as 
about the maps and the journey. Children who wanted to 
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they toured the store. 
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Through graphing, children learn about store personnel. 


draw and write about the field trip pasted their work into a 
large, blank book entitled ‘‘Inside Super Valu’’. Another 
group organized themselves to plan a wall story for the 
back wall, recounting and sequencing the whole trip to the 
supermarket. These children were soon busy in the paint- 
ing corner. 

Next day, the topic was still alive. After hearing about 
the evening meal and the families’ reactions to the 
children’s shopping trip, one child mentioned that while 
he had bought only one commodity, his mother sometimes 
bought thirty things on one trip. It was suggested that 
Brian ask his mother if she would come to school and tell 
the children how she did her shopping, what she put on her 
shopping list, and where she shopped. Her visit was pro- 
posed for later in the week. 

The children realized that there was more than one 
place to buy food in town and they started to think of all 
the other food stores they knew and to describe their 
differences — big or little, all food, or food and other 
items. The teacher posed the problem, ‘‘I wonder which 
store has the most customers?’’ and after the children had 
made many guesses, she explained how they might find 
out for themselves. 

With a parent to help, an interest group set out at ten 
o’clock each morning for five days to record the number of 
people who entered a different store during a similar ten- 
minute period. They counted customers by making a tick 
on a sheet as each customer entered the store. These 
statistics were displayed in graph form at the end of the 
week. The group was shown how to construct a column 
graph, using gummed paper circles to represent each cus- 
tomer. The other pupils in the class were treated to an 
explanation of the graph and they, too, learned that 


whereas Safeway was the busiest store at mid-morning, 
Wallace’s did the least trade. Once the idea of a column 
graph as a method of representing information was firmly 
established in the room, individual children became in- 
terested and made their own graphs about favourite vege- 
tables, what was eaten for breakfast, and favourite party 
foods. 
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Classification can lead to the discovery of the sources of 


food. 
Integrated Activities 


Much of the work involved in the food study was by this 
time integrated into the children’s daily program. When 
listing their ‘‘choice’’ activities for the day, the children 
often included graphing exercises, work for the Super 
Valu book, or painting and modelling for the food corner. 
Collective periods and ‘“‘discussions on the rug’’ became 
times when the children explained and showed their 
food-study work and arrived at joint decisions such as the 
ones to interview Brian’s mother and to make a trip to the 
corner store. 

The talk by Brian’s mother not only provided informa- 
tion about a mother’s role but also set the children off on 
another track. During her talk, Mrs. Macdonald men- 
tioned that on her shopping trips she bought the raw ingre- 
dients she used for cooking. This led to a general discus- 
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A graph illustrates which food stores in the community 
are busiest. 


sion of cooking.Because one group of children had been 
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working with the scales and weights as part of their 
number activities, the teacher suggested they might do 
some activities involving cooking and use the scales to 
measure out quantities used in recipes. The idea was well 
received and at least half the class brought in recipes from 
home. The group interested in cooking, having chosen a 
recipe, set out with a parent helper to buy their ingredients 
at the corner store. These children were soon weighing 
their different ingredients. The finished products, al- 
though very unshapely, were good to eat. Enough cookies 
were baked to provide one for each class member. 

Cooking was no longer an activity to be enjoyed only by 
one group. Everyone, having sampled a cookie, wanted a 
turn in the cooking corner. This posed a money problem, 
as petty cash is rarely extensive. And the children were 
now producing a daily batch of cookies. The teacher asked 
for ideas on how to raise funds to meet the cost of ingre- 
dients. After some discussion two girls suggested the 
cookies be sold at one cent each. Their afternoon’s activ- 
ity period was concerned mainly with setting up a stall, a 
tray, and notices advertising a bake sale. Next day, the 
cookies were sold at lunch time while the group of five 
cooks zealously counted their cash. As the news, 
‘‘cookies for sale’’, spread throughout the school on suc- 
ceeding days, the price was raised by class consensus 
from one cent to two cents, and finally to three cents. This 
provided opportunities for counting in twos and threes, 
and the whole class became very money conscious and 
quick to distinguish between a quarter, a dime, a nickel, 
and a penny. They were learning how to count change ina 
meaningful situation. The cooking experience also pro- 
vided an introduction to economics as the children worked 
out profits and losses, and the amounts of ingredients that 
had to be replenished. 

Other activities continued along with the cooking. A 
large world map, covering one wall, was now in use. The 
map and the countries shown had very little meaning for 
the children until it was suggested that they bring in food 
wrappers and labels and locate the places of manufacture 
marked on them. The wrappers were then pinned to the 
appropriate places on the world map. Interested mothers 
sent Scotch kipper and marmalade wrappers, Italian and 
Danish cheese boxes, Japanese clam and Madras curry 
wrappers, and gradually these places had some meaning 
for the more interested children. It soon became apparent 
that whereas they ate many Canadian-made food pro- 
ducts, they also ate many foods manufactured in other 
lands. 

Discussion about this enabled the children to establish 
some beginning ideas about interdependence. 

Next day Susan showed some dried apricots that she 
had brought to school in her lunch. The children were 
unaware that drying fruit is one method of preserving. 
Attempts at drying fresh fruits were made and because of 
their limited success in this activity the children investi- 
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gated modern food-drying methods. As a result of this 
experience the class began to glimpse the importance of 
modern technology in providing the machines and means 
for producing, transporting, refrigerating, and distributing 
food to communities throughout the world. 

The children also became aware of the changes in many 
foods after they have been cooked. When a large goose 
egg was brought to school the egg was passed around and 
compared to the chicken’s egg that had been used in the 
cooking corner. The goose egg and the chicken egg were 
weighed and the circumferences of the eggs were meas- 
ured and recorded. The fried goose egg filled the whole of 
an electric frying pan and was eventually cut up in small 
pieces to provide a taste for those who wanted to try it. 
The children were eager to investigate and make lists of 
foods that are changed in form for cooking or that change 
in appearance when cooked (for example, beef is ground 
up for use in hamburgers). Their interest in food now 
extended beyond what is sold in the store. They realized 
that much of the food on sale in supermarkets was pro- 
duced on a farm or in a market garden. This was a good 
point at which to direct the children’s interest toward a 
farm situated near the school. 


Suggested Food-study Activities 


1. Snack time in kindergarten provides an ideal oppor- 
tunity to approach the topic of food. At the beginning of 
the year notes are sent to the parents explaining that the 
snack time is designed to provide a wide variety of food 
experiences for the children and requesting approval for 
a small charge per month. (The parents should also be 
asked to note any allergies their children might have.) 
2. Children would enjoy learning about some uncom- 
mon foods, such as fiddleheads, pomegranates, bok 
choy, or macadamia nuts. 

3. Seasonal activities can be part of the study of foods, 
using turkeys at Thanksgiving, pumpkins at Hallow- 
e’en, and cranberries at Christmas. 

4. Setup a bulletin board and arrange a display of actual 
food samples for the children to match to appropriate 
food pictures. 

5. Make soup from vegetables brought by each class 
member. The vegetables are first categorized, weighed, 
and measured. The children discuss the food value of 
fresh versus cooked vegetables and the vitamin content 
of different vegetables. 

6. Visit a health store and discuss the reasons for some 
people’s interest in organic foods. This could lead into a 
discussion of organic gardening. 

7. Interview a senior citizen to discover the difference 
in a meal she enjoyed as a child to a meal she enjoys 
today. 

8. Investigate through time lines changes in cooking, 
food processing, and shopping over the past fifty years. 
9. Compile a booklet of ethnic recipes that are used to 


celebrate holidays and festivals. 

10. Arrange for a series of meals that provide examples 
of different ethnic dishes. 

11. Use food flyers from the newspaper to examine 
food advertising. Let the children plan meals from the 
flyers within specific budget ranges. 


Outcomes To Be Evaluated 


Skills 

Observing, classifying, drawing conclusions, weighing 
and measuring. 

Field study, interviewing, mapping, graphing, and record- 
ing in the form of wall stories and class booklets. 
Knowledge 

Increased knowledge about the staffing and organization 
of supermarkets and about the various food departments. 
An introductory knowledge of basic economics through 
buying raw ingredients, manufacturing a product, and sell- 
ing it for a profit. 

Increased knowledge of where and how food is manufac- 
tured and how the food in supermarkets is obtained from 
different countries. 

An awareness of how food reflects different cultural tradi- 
tions. 

An awareness of the effects of technological changes on 
food production and transportation. 

An understanding of the health value of different food- 
stuffs. 

Attitudes 

An awareness of the importance to the community of an 
adequate food supply. 

An awareness of the involvement of all community mem- 
bers as consumers or producers of food. 

A respect for and appreciation of the cooking of other 
cultures. 


CLOTHING 
Purposes 


To increase children’s awareness that clothing is adapted 
to climatic conditions and is influenced by social customs. 
To introduce children to some methods of producing cloth 
and clothing. 


Classroom Activities 


After Christmas, many children came to school wearing 
new clothes and wanted to show them to others during 
‘*showing time’’. As this appeared to be a good starting 
point for a unit on clothing, the teacher first read the class 
an appropriate story. (This particular story described a 
young boy who preferred to wear his cowboy suit instead 
of conventional clothes for school, parties, and plays.) 
After talking about the story the children helped make a 
list of different occasions on which certain types of clothes 


are worn. There was a lot of interest in weddings and 
children brought pictures of themselves and their parents 
in wedding settings. During their discussion other celebra- 
tions were suggested and this prompted children to bring 
photographs of themselves ina variety of clothes on many 
different occasions. In a bulletin-board display, the chil- 
dren categorized their pictures as clothes for special 
events, sport, recreation, work, and play. 

The children next considered the care of clothing. Some 
of their activities in this connection were polishing shoes, 
wearing boots on rainy days, being careful to keep track of 
their belongings, hanging up their clothes, and learning to 
sew on buttons. A shoeshine day was arranged and 
through this activity the children earned money for the 
school fund. 

One day the class talked about what they could do with 
clothes they were wearing when these became too small 
for them. They discussed sharing clothes with others and 
the existence ofa local thrift shop. There was quite a lively 
discussion about giving clothes to relatives and friends. 
Most of the children had at some time had an outfit from a 
bazaar or church sale. 

One snowy morning the children made a tally of the 
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After gathering information in tally form, children are 
able to work independently to compile their own graphs. 
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clothes they were wearing to protect themselves from the 
weather. From this tally, a group of pupils made a graph 
and suggested that their clothing graph would look very 
different if it were made again in the summer. To accom- 
pany the graph, the children made lifesized figures of a boy 
and a girl. They then made items of winter clothing and 
dressed the figures appropriately. These figures proved 
very popular and the children were eager to make clothes 
related to the categories of clothing they had already used 
in their bulletin display. Throughout the year the figures 
were used to illustrate clothing worn in different parts of 
the world. 

Discussing their clothing made the children more aware 
of different materials. A collection of fabrics was made. 
There were various ways of classifying these: by colour, 
by surface quality or texture, by thickness, and by use. 

A discussion about synthetic materials developed and 
led to a consideration of the differences between synthetic 
and natural materials. The point was also made that some 
things in the world cannot be replaced. 


Classroom Visitors 


Since the children wanted to know more about wool and 
how this kind of fabric was made, a woman who lived in 
the community and made a hobby of spinning and weaving 
was invited to visit the class. She brought with her samples 
of raw wool, cleaned wool, and dyed raw wool. She then 
showed the children the carders and gave them an oppor- 
tunity to try carding the wool. Although she had a spinning 
machine to demonstrate how the thread is formed, she 
also showed them how this could be done by hand so that 
the boys and girls could try spinning with their fingers. The 
children also twisted cotton batting into thread and did 
some weaving samples. Then they examined the material 
scraps with a hand lens to detect the warp and woof 
threads. This was a fascinating experience and the chil- 
dren were further delighted when each of them was pre- 
sented with a lapel pin made of carded wool. 

Mrs. Morton, the grandmother of one of the children, 
went to Mexico for a vacation and from there sent a 
sample of a cactus fibre (maguey) from the century plant. 
The fibres are attached to a cactus thorn and used as a 
ready-threaded needle. Mrs. Morton later visited the 
school to explain how the fibres are used as material in 
Mexico and to show some samples of Mexican clothing 
(shawl, serape, poncho, and lace blouse). The children 
interviewed her, using questions they had prepared be- 
forehand. The questions were: Where did you go on your 
holiday? How did you get there? What was the weather 
like? How is this cactus thorn and fibre used? Mrs. Morton 
also brought ten slides to show the children about the 
people she saw on her trip. 


Field Trip 


The children realized that although spinning and weaving 
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are interesting hobbies for some people, these practices 
are rarely carried on in the home today. They planned a 
field trip to discover where materials and clothing are 
obtained. Using a community map, they checked off 
landmarks, such as a mail box, a church, a garage, and 
motels, on the way to a nearby shopping centre. There 
they marked on their maps the stores that had clothing, 
including shoe stores. They toured a large department 
store, with different groups going to each floor and noting 
what was sold. Many children had not seen all of the 
departments before. When they returned to the classroom 
the children made a graph of the stores with clothing and 
those without, and painted large pictures to be put in their 
scrapbook. 


Suggested Further Activities 


1. Anew baby in a family may generate interest in the 
preparation of a list of clothing that is needed for the 
new member of the family. A booklet illustrating baby 
clothing can be made. 

2. Children enjoy bringing in their old baby clothes and 
comparing these with the clothes they are now wearing. 
3. Using scraps of materials brought to class by the 
children, make a collection of dolls wearing outfits for 
different sports. (This idea may be developed in the 
form of a class book.) 

4. Use dolls to show differences in ethnic costumes. 
The countries where the costumes originate can be 
identified on a map of the world. 

5. Plastic meat trays can be used for experimental 
stitchery. 


Extended Studies 


1. Make a study of sheep farming in Australia, silk 
manufacturing in Japan, and/or cotton manufacturing in 
the United States. 
2. Develop an illustrated history of fashions in clothing. 
Outcomes To Be Evaluated 
Skills 
Observing, collecting, classifying, drawing conclusions. 
Field study, interviewing, mapping, and graphing. 
Recording information in painting and booklet form. 
Knowledge 
A realization that differences in clothing reflect a variety 
of needs. 
A knowledge of the difference between natural and man- 
made fibres. 
An introduction to the processes of spinning and weaving. 
An understanding of how interdependence has brought 
about a change from traditional domestic production to 
modern mass manufacture. 
Attitudes 
A willingness to become more responsible in caring for 
clothes. 


A positive attitude toward the sharing of used clothing. 
An appreciation that clothing reflects different cultural 
traditions. 


Exploring the 
Community I 


COMPARATIVE BLOCK STUDY 
Purposes 


To use the skills and knowledge acquired during the block 
study in a new stituation. 

Using the urban block as a setting, to acquire a better 
understanding of how services demonstrate the concept of 
interdependence within a community. 


Preparations 


Children who have acquired some knowledge of their 
neighbourhood block are eager to apply this knowledge to 
a block that provides a definite contrast. 

Because this particular class had studied a suburban 
block, it was decided to make a comparative study of a 
block in the downtown area. 

The major undertaking was to be a field trip to observe 
and record information about the urban block. Since it was 
necessary to use a school bus, only one trip could be 
made; therefore the activities had to be well planned to 
make best use of the time available. These activities were 
planned as a group, the children indicating what kinds of 
things they wanted to do. Because they had had many 
experiences in carrying out various projects during field 
studies, they were able to make practical suggestions for 
activities and for organizing the class into interest groups. 

An inventory was taken before the field trip to discover 
what the children expected to see on and around the urban 
block. Since they had all been to the area with their par- 
ents, they were able to state the obvious places such as 
hospital, mill, store, garage, and post office. However, 
because they had now become more aware of their sur- 
roundings, they also said they would see traffic, signs, 
litter, telephone poles, wires, hydrants, and sewers. A few 
children mentioned flowers, pets, and houses, as well. 

The class decided on the following activities: 

Group One was to concentrate on measuring road widths 
and the distance around the block, as well as filming, 
photographing, and noting interesting or important fea- 
tures they saw and noting the names of the streets. 
Group Two was to take a traffic census on the main road, 
using the same method as that used in the school block 
study, and they were also to sketch buildings, each pupil 
choosing one to do. 


Group Three was to note on their check list the signs they 
saw, the amount of litter, the evidence of services pro- 
vided, and general sense impressions. This group was 
provided with a tape recorder with which to record the 
sounds they heard. 


The Field Trip 


The field trip itself took an hour and a half from the time 
the bus arrived until it returned to the school. Each group 
functioned separately, with a parent helper. Each walked 
around the block, stopping to carry out its activities, as 
well as stopping just to “‘look around”’ to gain some feeling 
about the area. The people that were met, and there were 
quite a few, showed both interest and pleasure in the 
children. Some stopped to talk with the groups and the 
children were able to explain to them their activities and 
the purposes for them. Such interaction with the public 
can be an important part of a field trip. 


Follow-up Activities 


Follow-up activities were started the next day. Each child 
wrote an experience story recording his feelings about the 
field trip, the things he saw that were of particular interest, 
and the activities in which he was involved. The story was 
read to a friend and a few were read to the whole group. 
Instead of carrying out individual and group projects, the 
class decided that a booklet about the urban block would 
be made by each child. 

The next two weeks were spent in making the booklets. 
Some material was included by all pupils and special mat- 
erial was added by some individuals as their interests and 
time dictated. The whole class was involved in drawing a 
map showing the school, the route taken by the bus, and 
the destination. The map was drawn in stages on the 
blackboard as children drew their own on paper (30 cm x 
45 cm). Labels were printed on and the map coloured. 
This became a fold-out page in the booklet. 

Other pages included a class poem about the bus ride 
and several drawings, with captions, of buildings seen on 
the block. A large traffic graph had been made by the class 
and several children reproduced this on booklet-size 
paper. Other children drew a map of the block that illus- 
trated the different uses of land — what was not used for 
buildings was nearly all surfaced for parking areas. 

One activity that took several days to complete was a 
comparison study. On a stencil were two columns of 
squares, with each pair of squares containing the name ofa 
feature common to the two blocks, e.g., buildings, smells, 
traffic, views, people, roads, land use, nature, sounds, 
etc., as well as a section for ‘‘My Feelings’’. Each day 
children filled in a square: in one column they recorded 
information about the school block, and in the other, 
information about the urban block. As this activity pro- 
gressed, children began to see patterns and were able to 
make generalizations about the two areas and how people 
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Children enjoy recalling their experience by making their own maps. 


used them. Most pupils seemed to prefer their own block 
to the busier urban block. This comparison sheet became 
a part of their booklets, which were eventually taken 
home. Covers were made for the booklets by finger- 
painting and trimming large sheets of paper. Letter shapes 
were Stencilled for the children to cut out and paste onto 
the cover for the title. 

Other follow-up activities included thank-you letters to 
the parent helpers and the bus driver. The film that the 
children had made of the urban area was shown, and the 
children were able to make an adequate commentary to go 
along with it. They also enjoyed making a display of the 
photographs they had taken. Opportunities were provided 
for them to use the listening post to hear the recordings of 
the sounds on the block. The mill and traffic sounds of- 
fered a startling contrast to the sounds of birds on the tape 
from the school block. 

The children drew pictures illustrating each of the ser- 
vices offered by the community that they had observed. 
These were then cut out and pasted on a large map of the 
urban block. The children compared these with their own 
block and were able to make conclusions about inter- 
dependence in the larger community. 

The study of the urban block led naturally into further 
study of the post office, court house, hospital, bank, anda 
local industry. Any comparative block study will offer 
unique opportunities for extended studies. 


Outcomes To Be Evaluated 


Skills 
Observing, comparing, drawing conclusions, field study, 
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mapping, graphing, tape-recording, photographing, 
filming, interacting with the public, recording in the form 
of comparison charts and booklets. 

Knowledge 

A greater understanding of the services provided within 
their community. 

An increased ability to understand the concept of inter- 
dependence. 

An understanding that land is used in different ways to 
fulfil the needs of the community. 

Attitudes 

Increased confidence in applying their experience and 
skills in a new situation. 


FARM STUDY 
Purposes 


To provide an opportunity for children to compare urban 
with rural living. 

To help young children toward an understanding of urban 
dwellers’ dependence upon the rural area for food supply. 


Preparations 


During the year, “snack time’’ had aroused the children’s 
interest in finding out the sources of many of their recess 
snacks. They had classified foods as cereal-based pro- 
ducts, fruits, and vegetables. In order to show them where 
many of these foods were grown, a class trip to a nearby 
farm was arranged. 

One of the cows on the farm had delivered a calf and so 
the children prepared for their visit by watching a film 


about a calf’s birth. A variety of filmstrips and stories were 
used to help children develop more ideas about the ani- 
mals and farm machinery they hoped to see on their visit. 
Before setting out, the children were reminded of the need 
for quiet behaviour around the animals, especially near 
the mother cow and her calf, and for safe behaviour 
around the electric fences and near the horses’ hooves. 


The Field Trip 


During the visit the children were able to pat a pregnant 
mare, learn how to feed her an apple, and learn to keep 
wellclear of her heels. They did not attempt to pet the calf, 
but watched entranced while it bunted its mother’s udder 
and sucked noisily to get the milk, and they later saw it 
being ‘“‘washed’’ as the mother licked it with her big 
tongue. They then went to see the rooster and hens, and 
felt the warmth of a new-laid egg. 

The children asked the farmer what crops he planted 
and when these were harvested. They were interested to 
find that much of the land was being kept for grazing. They 
were now able to discover that because animals rely on 
plant life as their food supply, the source of people’s food 
supply (including snacks) is also plant life. The children 
were very interested in the farmer’s tools and machinery 
and listened attentively as he explained which tools re- 
lated to the different aspects of his work. Prior to the visit, 
each member of the class had chosen a farm animal and 
they now checked to see if their animals were present on 
the farm. They also counted the numbers of each kind of 
animal and tape-recorded some of the animal noises. Be- 
cause there was an incubator in the school the children 
brought a dozen fertile eggs back with them. 


Follow-up Activities 


During the following days the incubator was examined and 
discussed, and the thermometer was observed through the 
little window until it showed that the temperature had 
reached 39°C. The day on which the eggs were put into the 
warm incubator was marked on the calendar, and also the 
date of expected hatching, twenty-one days later. Since 
the eggs had been given to them ina regular egg carton, the 
children wanted to know if eggs from the store would grow 
chicks. The role of the rooster was discussed and a com- 
parison was made between seeds in a package and eggs in 
a carton in the refrigerator, in that neither can begin to 
grow until awakened by warmth and moisture. During the 
three weeks’ incubation period, the children helped in 
turning the eggs daily and in seeing that the water dish for 
moisture was kept filled. They were very interested in 
watching the eggs hatch and in caring for the young chicks. 

Soon after the farm visit, the sand-table became a minia- 
ture farm with a toy barn, fences, trees, several kinds of 
animals, and farm equipment. The children tried out vari- 
ous arrangements for the pigs, sheep, cows, horses, 
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Young children make a map following their field trip to 
the farm. 


chickens, and ducks, separating them into fenced areas, 
counting to see how many there were of each kind, and 
recording this on a graph. As they played at the sand-table, 
they discussed the model farm and role-played; for exam- 
ple, hens laying eggs and the farmer’s wife gathering them, 





Children use the sand table to set up activities similar to 
ones they have observed. 
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cows being milked, a calf being born, the farmer ploughing 
and driving his other machines. Soona shallow plastic tray 
filled with soil and sunk level with the sand became a plot 
of wheat; two more became gardens with tiny rows of 
beets and carrots and a few cucumbers and radishes. 

The children also made graphs to show the numbers of 
different animals on the farm and set up a display from the 
drawings and written accounts they had made to describe 
the farmer’s tools. One group of children made a display of 
animal pictures and enjoyed sorting these while listening 
to their tape of animal sounds. 

Food wrappers and labels were collected from home 
and pasted onto charts. The children were then able to 
record the origins of the food products from the crops or 
animals they had seen at the farm and to understand the 
importance of farmers in providing food to be sold in 
supermarkets. 


Suggested Further Activities 
1. Classify grains and cereals and examine all the food 
products that come from these. Discuss food shortages 
that could result if a failure of cereal and grass crops 
occurred. 
2. Examine specialization of farms and write individual 
reports about dairy, cattle, grain, or hobby farming. 
3. Discuss how farm products are distributed to large 
cities and to supermarkets. 
4. List similarities and differences between or advan- 
tages of urban and rural living. 
5. Consider how climate affects farming across Can- 
ada. . 
6. Discuss the changes that have occurred in farming 
over the last sixty years. 
7. Make a pie graph to show farm land use. 
8. Mark land use on a map of a farm. 
9. Interview a farmer or his wife to find out how he or 
she spends a typical day and record the information ona 
circle graph. 


Outcomes To Be Evaluated 


Skills 

Observing, field study, interviewing, graphing, tape- 
recording, and recording information in collections, 
charts, and booklets. 

Knowledge 

Increased awareness of many farm animals, of the 
farmer’s work, and of the way his farm is organized. 
An increased knowledge of how many everyday foods 
originate at the farm. 

A better understanding of a rural way of life. 

A knowledge of the many different kinds of farms needed 
to produce our food. 

An understanding of the processes by which farm pro- 
ducts reach the market. 

An increased awareness of the contribution of farming and 
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food production to the urban community. 

Attitude 

An appreciation of the advantages or disadvantages of 
rural living. 


A TOUR OF THE COMMUNITY 


This activity may follow the comparative block study 
or it may be used as a final activity in the study of the 
community. 


Purposes 


To increase children’s awareness that there are many 
different ways of using land in the community. 

To help children understand how each area of a commun- 
ity is related to the needs and interests of its people. 


Suggested Field Study 


Choose several locations around the community that 
show different land uses, such as recreational, housing, 
industrial, commercial, agricultural, and service. Arrange 
a field trip to allow the children to stop at each site for ten 
to fifteen minutes. Since the purpose of the field trip is to 
enable the children to gain a general impression, the trip 
should not be too structured and the groups of children 
should be fairly small. The adult supervising each group 
should be well briefed as to the purpose of the trip, so that 
she can lead the children in their discussions. 

At each site, the children are asked what they think 
people do here. They are encouraged to observe the build- 
ings, the plant life, the view, and any activity that is going 
on, and to be aware of smells and noises. If desired, they 
may tape-record sounds and take photographs. 


Suggested Activities 


1. On a large map of the community, locate the places 
visited. Make a colour-coded key for the map to repre- 
sent the different kinds of areas visited and colour each 
area approximately. This is the beginning of a land-use 
or zoning map. 

2. Children enjoy making a simple land-use map, in 
colours, of their school or their neighbourhood. 

3. Make a large model of the community showing its 
different areas and its transportation network. Addi- 
tional features can be added to the model as the children 
learn more about their community. 

4. Invite senior citizens to see the model; ask them to 
tell how the community looked when they were young 
and to explain how it grew. 

5. Hypothesize about how the community might look in 
the future. If it is decided that changes are necessary to 
improve the town, the model may be reconstructed 
accordingly. 

6. Write a story about what it would be like to live in 
another part of the community. 


7. Make a wall story with each section illustrating one 
area in the community and explaining how people use it. 
8. As an evaluation device to determine whether the 
class has acquired a greater knowledge of the compo- 
nents of a community, have them write a story answer- 
ing the question, ‘‘What Is a Community?”’ 


Outcomes To Be Evaluated 


Skills 

Observing, drawing conclusions, field study, mapping, 
interviewing, tape-recording, photographing, and model- 
making. 

Knowledge 

An increased knowledge of the different areas that make 
up a community. 

A beginning understanding of the concept of land use in a 
community. 

An awareness of the many activities carried on in a com- 
munity. 

Attitudes 

An appreciation of the way a community is planned and 
grows to accommodate the needs and interests of the 
people who live in it. 


Community Study 


COMMUNICATION 
Purposes 


To make children aware of the need for communication 
within the community. 

To help children develop some knowledge of different 
methods of communication and of the many people who 
work in the field of communication. 

To foster a realization of the need for further development 
of communication in the future. 


Approach 


Make an assessment of the children’s understanding of the 
topic of communication by asking ‘‘What is communica- 
tion?’’ and ‘‘How do we communicate?”’ 

During a class discussion of these questions, lead chil- 
dren to the discovery that communication is the giving 
and/or receiving of ideas and messages between people by 
speaking, writing, or some other means. With the class, 
develop a list of ways of exchanging ideas. Lead the chil- 
dren to include the creative arts as well as the more con- 
ventional forms of communication. 

Make a bar graph showing the number of pupils’ homes 
that make use of each means of communication. 


Suggested Activities 


Have the children decide on one ferm of communication 

for an in-depth study. 
1. Invite one or more people to speak on the children’s 
chosen topic of communication. Tape-record the ses- 
sion for classroom discussion later. 
2. Plana field trip related to the chosen area of interest. 
To facilitate a more detailed study have small groups of 
children study different aspects or departments of the 
communication facility. Each group should have sev- 
eral things to observe and record in various ways. 
3. Have each group make a written and an oral report of 
what they observed, with appropriate photographic or 
other illustrations. 
4. Prepare a chart, as a class, of the vocabulary relating 
to the selected topic of communication. 
5. In a more general communication study, investigate 
the development of the media from early times to the 
present day. Make a mock television set and prepare a 
program illustrating the history of one form of com- 
munication. A tape-recorded commentary will make the 
program more realistic. 
6. Plan a variety program to incorporate samples of 
many forms of communication. Posters, programs, 
scenery, songs, dances, and poems prepared for the 
performance will reinforce children’s awareness of the 
various methods of communicating. The children might 





Children role-play a representative hour of radio 
programming. 
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enjoy writing a skit showing what can go wrong as a 
result of poor communication. 

7. Compare one communication facility in your com- 
munity with one in a larger city. Investigate buildings, 
personnel, equipment, and area of influence. Make a 
comparison chart showing similarities and differences. 
8. Find out how one particular type of communication 
is supported financially. Tell pupils about national 
communication networks such as CBC radio and televi- 
sion. Involve children in a discussion of the advantages 
and disadvantages of such networks. 

9. Prepare a wall frieze illustrating the method of com- 
munication selected initially. 

10. Arrange a display of all the materials resulting from 
the children’s activities. The class can decide whom 
they would like to invite to see the results of their 
communication study. 


A Sample Study: The Newspaper 


A study of the newspaper as a medium of communication 
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should lead children to discover, at a primary level: 

(a) what information and services are offered by a news- 

paper, 

(b) how newspapers are put together, 

(c) how to write news stories, 

(d) the difference between fact and opinion, 

(e) the role of the newspaper in the community. 
Activities 

1. Have the children collect interesting pictures from a 

daily newspaper and write a caption for each picture. 

2. Have the children sort and classify pictures to dis- 

cover what kinds of topics are found in newspapers, and 

make a chart of the topics. 

3. On a map of the world, have the children locate the 

origin of stories connected with news pictures. 

4. Choose a brief news story. Help children to discover 

that facts are presented in the first paragraph or two 

(who, what, where, when, why, and how) and that 

details and feelings often make up the rest of the story. 
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Making a chart, using coloured felt pens to underline and label parts of the story, helps students to write news Stories. 
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5. Have each child write a news story to accompany a 
picture and then compare it with the original story. 

6. With the class, write anews story to record a particu- 
lar field trip or other classroom event. 

7. Obtain several daily newspapers and have groups of 
pupils find out what is in each and how each newspaper 
is structured. Compare the results. 

8. Help the class to find out how newspapers are 
financed and the role of advertising. 

9. Visit the local newspaper plant. Discover how and 
when the paper was started and what kinds of changes it 
has undergone. 

10. Relate the newspaper study to vocabulary de- 
velopment. Have the children find words that are col- 
ourful and descriptive. Lead them to discover words 
that have distinct connotations. 

11. Investigate with the class the staff and distribution 
of your local paper and compare them with those of a 
paper from a larger (or smaller) city. Chart the 
similarities and differences. 

12. Make aclass newspaper, paralleling as far as possi- 
ble, though in a smaller version, the features of your 
local paper. 

13. Compare news items on the same topics in two 
different newspapers. Then, if possible, compare news 
reports with an editorial on the same topic, and help the 
children to perceive what is fact and what is opinion. A 
chart would be helpful in this activity. 

14. List other forms of communication in your area and 
compare their services to that offered by a newspaper. 


Further Activities 


1. Make an in-depth study of some other form of com- 
munication, preferably one in another field, such as 
creative arts. 

2. Make a collection of models of various communica- 
tion devices. 

3. Have the children write a story about what forms 
communication may take in the future. 


Outcomes To Be Evaluated 


Skills 

Observing, hypothesizing, interviewing, graphing, tape- 
recording, field study, dramatizing, arranging information 
in the form of charts, stories, and a newspaper. 
Knowledge 

A more detailed understanding of methods and uses of 
communication. 

An understanding of the need for different kinds of com- 
munication. 

An increased knowledge of the contribution that people 
involved in communication make to the community. 
Attitudes ; 

An appreciation of the communication media as a service. 


A greater ability to be selective in the use of various 
communication media. 


HOUSING 
Purposes 


To make children aware that people choose different 
types of living accommodations within the community. 
To expand this awareness to a knowledge of the many 
kinds of living accommodations throughout the world and 
to compare and contrast these with their own. 

To lead children to discover that building styles change 
over a period of years. 

To help children develop an appreciation of the aesthetic 
aspect of housing. 

To show children the relationship between the form and 
function of buildings. 


Approach 


Children’s interest in housing can be aroused by poems 
such as “‘The Elf and the Dormouse’”’ by A. A. Milne, 
which introduces the word “‘shelter’’ effectively, or ‘‘ Best 
Little House’’ by Aileen Fisher; by stories such as Come 
Over to My House by Thieg; or by films, filmstrips, or 
pictures that illustrate some kind of housing. The Fitz- 
henry and Whiteside picture sets for primary children 
provide excellent illustrations of housing. As children sort 
and classify these or other pictures, the on-going discus- 
sion leads to an interest in discovering what kinds of 
housing are represented in their own community. 


Suggested Activities for Young Children 
1. Take the children ona walk to observe the housing in 
the immediate neighbourhood. 
2. In the ensuing discussion help children to verbalize 
the reasons for having shelters. 
3. Plan several field trips with the children to visit a 
variety of housing, such as apartments, trailer courts, 
subdivisions, and an older section of the community. 
The field trips could include the following small-group 
activities: 
(a) photographing each form of housing, 
(b) measuring the yards and sidewalks, 
(c) interviewing a person who lives in each type of 
housing, 
(d) observing the layout of the yards and making infer- 
ences about the interests of the people who live there, 
(e) observing the general setting of the shelter and the 
view from that location. 
Plan to have each small group supervised by a parent. 
4. As part of the follow-up activities, have each group 
prepare a chart about their own experiences, using the 
materials that were part of their study. The class com- 
pares these charts and forms conclusions about the 
shelters they have studied. 
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Further Activities 


1. Collect and examine photographs of old houses. 

2. Invite a person who lives or used to live in one of the 
older homes to talk with the class. 

3. Have the children make individual booklets of the 
shelters they have lived in or of the changes in the house 
in which the child has always lived. Parents will usually 
contribute information and pictures to help their child 
with this subject. 

4. Have the children make a simple floor map of their 
home and/or yard. 


Suggested Activities for Older Children 


The teacher should select several of the previous activities 

as an introduction to the following. 
1. Have the children list types of living accommoda- 
tions in their own neighbourhood. As their knowledge is 
extended a booklet can be assembled to illustrate the 
many kinds of housing present in a community. 
2. Take a tour to look at other buildings in the com- 
munity, after discussing with the children the physical 
aspects of buildings, such as size, colour, shape, ma- 
terials, design, and setting. 
3. Have each child choose the building whose appear- 
ance appealed to him most, draw the building, and write 
his reasons for selecting it. 
4. Invite the community planner to be interviewed by 
the class. 
5. Have the children make simple maps showing how 
the land is used in their community. The zoning for 
agricultural, residential, recreational, industrial, and 
commercial areas can be illustrated on this map. 
6. Go on a teacher-planned field trip to observe the 
exterior of several churches. The only direction the 
children should receive is to look carefully at the 
buildings. Following the trip, have an open discussion 
regarding their observations and list these on the board. 
‘The children will discover similarities between the 
churches. They will probably mention the sizes and 
shapes of the structures. Help them to discover the 
reasons for these similarities. It is at this point that the 
word ‘‘function’’ should be introduced. 
7. Have the class make a collection of pictures of build- 
ings in the community. As a class, sort the pictures into 
categories relating to function. 
8. Have the children work in pairs, with one picture ofa 
building each, and write a short description explaining 
how the form and size relate to the function of that 
building. Assemble these in chart or booklet form and 
share them with the class. 
9. Have the children arrange their collection of pictures 
in atime line. This will illustrate changes in architecture 
over a period of time. 
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Approach to a Study of Housing Throughout the World 


Use the chart that lists the types of shelters found in your 
community. Ask the children if they know of any other 
types of housing in the world. Record on the blackboard 
the suggestions that they make. 


Suggested Activities 


1. Involve everyone in making a collection of pictures, 
photographs, books, pamphlets, films, filmstrips, 
stories, poems, and songs relating to shelters through- 
out the world. This provides basic material for ensuing 
activities. 

2. Discover how other children in Canada live by mak- 
ing a large outline map of Canada and placing on it, in 
the appropriate locations, pictures of the types of hous- 
ing found across the country. Have each pair of children 
choose one of these homes, to discover why it is con- 
structed as it is, and how it relates to the region. This 
information can be recorded on tape and presented with 
a drawing in the form of a movie box. 

3. Using the basic collection of materials, sort and clas- 
sify shelters suitable for the various climatic regions of 
the world. 

4. Have each child choose a type of dwelling from 
another part of the world and make a model of it and its 
surroundings. 

5. Study some of the famous buildings of the world. 
Paintings or drawings of each child’s choice of the most 
beautiful building may be arranged in a display. 

6. People who have lived in other lands may be invited 
to visit the classroom and discuss with the children what 
it was like living there. Encourage them to bring pic- 
tures or artifacts to show the class. 

7. On a large world map, place children’s small draw- 
ings of shelters of the world in the appropriate places. 


Outcomes To Be Evaluated 


Skills 

Observing, collecting, classifying, hypothesizing, draw- 
ing conclusions, field study, photographing, measuring, 
interviewing, mapping, tape-recording, making a movie, 
drawing, and writing. 

Knowledge 

An understanding that shelters relate to people’s envi- 
ronment and to their needs. 

A knowledge that building styles have changed through- 
out history. 

A beginning understanding of how the form of a building 
relates to its function. 

Attitudes 

An appreciation of the visual impact of dwellings. 

An awareness that different physical settings influence the 
styles and materials of buildings. 


INDUSTRY 
Purposes 


To develop a better understanding of the industries that 
support the community. 

To help children recognize the Pea ioaship between the 
industries within a community and the natural resources 
of the geographical setting. 

To develop an awareness of the interdependence between 
the local community and other areas throughout the 
world. 


Preparation 


Canadian communities offer a wide range of industries for 
study. Although these industries differ, the methods and 
the activities for studying them can be adapted to suit the 
local situation. The following is an account of a study of a 
specific industry and how it relates to the community. 
The initial activity was designed to enable the children 
to discover for themselves the major industry of their 
community. It involved some research on the part of par- 
ents and stimulated an interest in their children’s projects. 
Pupils asked their parents to find out the number of people 
who worked at the same job as they did. The information 
was collected and recorded in graph form. Since the 
greatest number of people worked in the paper mill, pupils 
found it easy to draw conclusions from this graph. 
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It is necessary for children to devise a means of 
recording both large and small numbers on their graph of 
community workers. 


Photographs showing aerial views of the mill, the com- 
munity, and the surrounding area were displayed. This 
enabled the children to recognize the availability of 
natural resources, such as the ocean as a means of trans- 


porting the finished product. Since the whole class was 
interested in the process of making paper, two field trips 
were planned. On the first trip they would study logging 
and on the second trip they would visit the mill site. 


Field Trip to Logging Area 


A trip to a log-sorting area was arranged. There the chil- 
dren interviewed the foreman and were able to communi- 
cate by radio with one child’s father, who was nearing our 
location with the logging truck that we subsequently 
watched arrive and dump its load. The children then 
watched the logs being sorted and learned about the dif- 
ferent types of logs and their various uses. The booming 
ground was observed and the children watched the opera- 
tions of the sidewinder, boom men, and log scalers as the 
logs were being made up into booms for transport. 

Different groups of children took photographs, taped 
sounds, drew sketches, and carried out several measuring 
activities. 





Photography is a valuable method of recording field-trip 
experiences. 





An interview with a knowledgeable person leads to a 
greater understanding of an industry. 
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Follow-up Activities 


Many activities resulted from this field trip: 

1. A vocabulary chart was started and was added to 
throughout the study. 

2. Booklets from logging companies and logging 
equipment firms were acquired through some of the 
parents. Children enjoyed cutting out pictures of 
equipment from these and pasting them into individual 
booklets with brief explanations as to their uses. 

3. An interested local resident brought in two saws, to 
show the children the changes that had taken place in 
the logger’s most important tool. One was a modern 
chain saw, the other a bucking saw. By watching him 
use each to cut off a “‘round’’ from a large log near the 
schoolground, the children were able to see how much 
easier and faster the chain saw was to use. 

4. A labelled display was set up, showing the types of 
trees that are logged, identified by the leaves, bark, and 
cones. A sample of the finished lumber from each kind 
of tree was included. | 

5. Children who had measured the length, width, and 
circumference of the different logs shared their informa- 
tion by making a graph. Because they had used string for 
measuring, they were able to make comparisons be- 
tween the lengths and sizes of the logs and those of 
places in and around the school. 

6. Pamphlets on reforestation were obtained from the 
Forest Service and studied. 

7. Each child drew a picture of some part of the logging 
process and wrote a caption for it. These were assem- 
bled in sequence to form a movie roll. 

8. The children made a circle graph to show how a 
logger spends his time during a twenty-four-hour 
period. A similar graph was made of a pupil’s day and 
the two were compared. 

9. Several poems were composed about our trip. These 
were compiled in a booklet and sent to the logging 
company in a thank-you letter. 

10. One of the parents brought a large working model of 
a spar tree and loading platform. 

11. A person who had lived in the area through its 
formative years was interviewed. He brought with him 
many photographs illustrating the history of the logging 
industry. 

12. Following this interview the class and their guest 
visited a stand of large second-growth trees inter- 
spersed with big stumps from the much larger trees that 
had been logged seventy years earlier. The class dis- 
covered evidence of springboard holes used by the old- 
time loggers. The guest then explained how to count the 
growth rings of the stumps and the class learned that 
these stumps were over two hundred years old. 

13. Some of the children had begun to play at “‘logging”’ 
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with a plastic train and track, and it was decided to use a 
sandbox to make a more realistic setting. The track was 
laid so that it extended from the forest of evergreen 
twigs to the dumping ground, where the logs slid down 
skid logs (corrugated cardboard) onto the table which 
had become a stretch of salt water with room for boom- 
ing up the logs with a tugboat to tow them. As the areas 
at the end of the track were logged off, the track was 
extended on into the forest where a new spar tree was 
rigged to pull the logs to the flatcars for loading. When 
all the forest had been logged, the sandbox was cleared 
off except for some stumps and slash. The children then 
created another forest of smaller trees which we pre- 
tended had grown during the sixty years since the first 
logging. Roads were made through the trees with a toy 
bulldozer, and toy trucks carried the logs to the dump- 
ing ground. 

14. From their play and their discussions, the children 
were beginning to follow the changes that had taken 
place in logging methods. They were able to see a pat- 
tern, starting with the slow horse or oxen teams, fol- 
lowed by the faster and wider-reaching steam locomo- 
tives on their long stretches of tracks, then the first 
awkward-looking logging trucks on rough narrow 
roads, and finally the huge trucks on the smooth gravel 
roads of today. A long frieze was made illustrating the 
history of logging. 


Suggested Further Activities 


1. Try to find out how the use of some of the old skid- 
roads and railroad logging grades influenced the pat- 
terns of development of the area. On a map of the 
district identify the streets and highways that follow 
these old routes, and on field trips try to determine how 
many of the older houses and buildings are located along 
them. 

2. Make a chart showing how lumber from different 
kinds of trees is used. 

3. Discover to what countries lumber is exported and 
show this on a world map. 

Have a class discussion on the exporting of natural 
resources. 

4. On a graph, compare how many logs are used for 
paper, for lumber, and for export. 


Field Trip to Mill Site 


Since the industrial plant itself was too dangerous for 
touring, the class went instead to a vantage point over- 
looking the mill area. They were able to identify various 
sections of the plant, such as the sawmill, the dam and 
power station, the booming grounds, the mill offices, and 
the docks and freighters. This trip served to give the 
children some insight into a world shared by many of their 
parents and physically quite different from their own. 


Follow-up Activities 


1. An invitation was sent to several parents to be inter- 
viewed about their work in the mill. They were asked to 
bring any special clothing or tools that would be of 
interest. 

2. A letter was sent to the mill office requesting pam- 

phlets, charts, or pictures that would explain something 

about the industry. 

3. For a display, parents were invited to contribute 

samples from the process of paper-making as well as 

from the finished products. 

4. Asimplified chart was drawn, illustrating the steps in 

paper-making. Also shown on this chart were the raw 

materials necessary for the process. Those obtained 
from the immediate area were marked in a special col- 
our to show how the industry is related to the natural 
resources available and the reason for the location of the 

mill site. 

5. The pupils discovered where the finished products 

were shipped and this was shown on a large map of the 

world. 

6. A record of the freighters that called at our port 

during the study was kept. A graph was made showing 

the distances from their last port of call and to their next. 

7. The words ‘“‘export’’ and ‘‘import’’ were intro- 

duced, used, and recorded on the vocabulary chart. 

8. A collection was made of the mastheads of newspa- 

pers from around the world that are made from the 

paper shipped from our town. 

As children discovered that the community’s industry 
needs trees, power, water, and a convenient way to trans- 
port the finished product, a chart was made that served as 
a basis for learning about other resource-based com- 
munities. The chart recorded what a community industry 
or activity needs in order to function, what it makes or 
does (exports), and how its goods are shipped to other 
communities. 

Having developed some understanding of the word 
‘‘export’’, some of the children made a large booklet of 
some of the items that the community imports. Each page 
showed an imported product, where it came from, the 
distance it travelled, the method of transportation used, 
and any other information the children thought particu- 
larly interesting. The booklet was shared with the class 
and other children were invited to add pages if they 
wished. 


Suggested Further Activities 


Use pictures, films, and books to make comparative 
studies of other communities in Canada. 
1. As each community is studied, it should be recorded 
on a map of Canada. A symbol to illustrate the industry 
being studied may be used to indicate the community’s 
location. 


2. Make a chart showing the needs, finished product, 
and method of transportation of the industry. 

3. Write letters to obtain samples and pamphlets relat- 
ing to the community’s industry. Contact the local gov- 
ernment or tourist bureau to obtain maps, brochures, or 
photographs of the community. 

4. If possible, invite someone to be interviewed who 
has lived in or near the area being studied. 

5. Make a circle or pie graph to depict the seasonal 
activities of the people involved in the industry or in the 
community. 

6. Establish a contact with a school in the community 
and exchange slides and tapes made by the pupils. 

7. Have children write stories about what they would 
do and how they would feel if they lived in another 
community. 


Outcomes To Be Evaluated 


Skills 

Observing, collecting, classifying, drawing conclusions, 
field study, interviewing, mapping, photographing, tape- 
recording, measuring, booklets, charts, murals, movie 
roll, models. 

Knowledge 

An increased knowledge about the major industry of the 
community. 

A developing understanding of the relationship between 
an industry and the local natural resources available. 

A knowledge of how the area’s natural resources are used 
and conserved. 

A beginning understanding of the interdependence 
amongst some of the countries of the world. 

Attitudes 

An initial awareness of adults’ work environment. 

A respect for the contribution of the early settlers to the 
district. 

An awareness of the need for conserving natural re- 
sources. 


LOCAL HISTORY 
Purposes 


To help children develop an understanding of the concept 
of time. 

To make children aware of changes that have occurred in 
their community over a period of years. 

To lead children to establish a positive relationship with 
senior citizens. 


The Concept of Change for K-1 Children 


A young child’s understanding of time depends upon his 
direct experience; it is extremely difficult for him to re- 
cognize a sequence of events outside of this experience. 
Therefore, the activities suggested for five-to-seven- 
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year-olds are all based on things, places, or people that are 
very familiar to them. 


_Approach 


An understanding of a time line can be developed by first 
making with the whole class a time line of a school day. As 
pupils learn to work with this segment of time and become 
more familiar with the concept, they can then add to their 
own time line those activities that take place before and 
after school. Sharing their time lines with others in the 
class helps those who may experience difficulty with this 
activity. Eventually, extend the time line to encompass a 
week’s activities. 


Suggested Activities 


1. Children make individual booklets illustrated with 
personal photographs depicting their own development 
from birth. These booklets may include comments on 
their increase in height and weight, descriptions of some 
aspects of their behaviour and accomplishments, a few 
articles or drawings of clothing such as their baby bon- 
nets, and some of their first attempts at drawing and 
printing. When this is completed, the child has a time 
line of his whole life. 

2. Make a collection of old photographs and albums, 
artifacts, and outgrown articles of pupils’ clothing. Use 
these to stimulate discussion as a basis for further ac- 
tivities. 

3. Arrange displays of photographs of children as 
babies and as they are now. 

4. Locate an old school class photograph and display 
this with this year’s class photograph, using the head- 
ings ‘‘ Then’’ and ‘‘ Now’’. Make comparisons regarding 
numbers of children, the school building or classroom, 
and types of clothing. 

5. Make booklets showing ‘‘then’’ and ‘“‘now”’ com- 
parisons of clothing, vehicles, toys, and cars. 

6. Make acollection of pupils’ clothing relating to ear- 
lier periods in their lives. 

7. Arrange for visitors to the classroom such as parents 
or grandparents to talk about their own childhood and 
growing up. 

8. Make a graph showing how many houses class mem- 
bers and class visitors have lived in since they were 
born. 

9. Sing and listen to old songs. 

10. Go on field trips to various houses to see old things 
of interest such as a wood stove, an old rocking-chair, a 
baby’s cradle, or a vintage car. 


Local History: Grades 2-3 


Through the use of objects, people, and places found in 
their real world, eight- and nine-year-old children are led 
to an active and imaginative involvement in learning about 


an environmental state that no longer exists. 
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Approach 


Encourage pupils to bring in items that have been in their 
families for twenty years or more. Family portraits, toys, 
clothing, household articles, books, and tools are some of 
the things that will be of interest to the class. Friends and 
neighbours may provide a further source of interesting 
artifacts. 
Initial Activities 
1. Arrange a display area for the classroom museum. 
When a child brings in an item he describes it, telling its 
age, use, and significance to his family. It is then placed 
in the museum and labelled. 
2. Information about each artifact is recorded. The 
name of the object, its donor, its approximate age, and 
where it was located is written in a special museum 
‘‘catalogue’’. 
3. When the museum is complete, the pupils arrange 
the items in order of age. Using papers about 10 cm x 15 
cm, each child then makes small sketches of several 
items that particularly interest him. These are dated and 
arranged on a long strip of paper into a time line. 
4. The teacher and class invite parents and friends to 
come to school for an afternoon or evening to visit their 
museum. Each child must act as a guide for his family 
and friends, explaining the time line and the artifacts in 
the display. Children enjoy sharing their knowledge and 
most parents appreciate the opportunity to participate 
in their children’s learning experience. 





Children enjoy exploring the past through objects 
brought for their classroom museum. 
Involving Families and Senior Citizens 


1. Make acollection of old family portraits. Encourage 
children to work with their parents in drawing up their 





Children acquire an understanding of historical time by making their own time lines. 


family trees. These should be displayed with the por- 
traits. 

2. Have each child discover how many living relatives 
he has in his own family. Make a line graph to show the 
comparative sizes of these family groups. 

3. Write a letter to parents asking where the children’s 
grandparents were born. Using a very large outline map 
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of the world, approximately 1.5 m x 3 m, and a ball of 
string, have each child pin one end of the string on his 
own town, and the other on each grandparent’s birth- 
place. The pupil then puts his own name on the places 
where his grandparents were born. Encourage the chil- 
dren to relate how and why their grandparents or par- 
ents moved to make their homes in the local area. This is 






Senior citizens have a wealth of stories of the past to share with children. 
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a good time to provide children with the opportunity to 
speculate on where they might like to live in the future, 
and why. 

4. Have children ask their grandparents or a senior 
citizen to tell about something particularly interesting or 
exciting that happened to them when they were young. 
Each child records the story with the help of the older 
person and brings it to school to share with the class. 
These stories make a very special sort of book that can 
not only be used by the students but can also be shared 
with other senior citizens. 

5. Take the story booklet and visit a senior citizens’ 
home. Children interview residents to establish a rap- 
port which may develop into an on-going relationship. 


Investigating Changes in the Community 


1. Make a collection of old photographs that depict the 
community over a period of many years. Such photo- 
graphs may be gathered from a local museum, news- 
paper, government centre, historical society, or senior 
citizens. Sites shown in the pictures are located on 
a large map of the area and compared to present 
situations. 





Old photographs help children visualize their community 
as it was in the past. 


2. Children discuss the changes they have discovered 
and the possible reasons for these. This leads them to 
consider what changes may occur in the future. Have 
the children sort and classify the photographs into Children make use of local facilities to learn about the 
categories such as recreation, housing, industry, ser- past. 

vices, and government. 





3. Select five categories such as those suggested in (2) with a particular photograph to be interviewed by the 
above and choose one picture from each. Make a chart children. 

showing past, present, and future. It may be necessary 5. Make a movie roll showing changes in the town. 
to photograph present sites. The future pictures should 6. When students have discovered the age of their own 
be created by students from their own imaginations. community, they may make a bar graph comparing this 
4. Invite a senior citizen who has some connection with the ages of various Canadian cities. 
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Children relive their experience with a pictorial floor map. 


Suggested Further Activities 


1. Write to museums or historical sites for pamphlets 
about local features and locate these on a provincial or 
national map. 

2. Visit a local museum or historical site. 

3. Make a collection of pioneer stories, tall tales, 
poetry, or songs that have an historical flavour. 


Extended Study 


1. Study the history of a local Indian group. 

2. Make a study of technological progress in a specific 
field such as transportation, kitchen utensils, photog- 
raphy, or farming equipment. 

3. Make a study of changes in food preservation and 
cooking techniques. 


Outcomes To Be Evaluated 


Skills 
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Collecting, classifying, hypothesizing, drawing conclu- 
sions, graphing, interviewing, mapping, cataloguing, 
writing, drawing, making time lines, and field study. 
Knowledge 

An increased knowledge of the child’s own large family 
group and those of others. 

An understanding of how and why change has occurred in 
the community. 

A knowledge of the uses of early kinds of utensils, tools, 
and equipment and how these have been improved over 
the years. 

An increased understanding of the concept of time. 

An understanding of the value of museums, and a know- 
ledge of a variety of sources of historical materials. 
Attitudes 

A greater understanding and appreciation of senior citi- 
zens. 

An awareness that change affects everyone’s life and an 
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ability to make judgments on the value of changes that 
occur. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT 
Purposes 


To help children acquire some knowledge about the com- 
position and function of their local government. 

To give children some understanding of the election 
process. 

To introduce the concept of three levels of government. 


A Field Trip 


A picture of the mayor of the community was brought to 
school by one of the pupils. When the children were asked 
if they would like to have an interview with the mayor, 
they responded enthusiastically. The mayor was con- 
tacted. He was very co-operative and suggested that the 
class visit him in his office, and he also arranged a tour of 
the municipal hall. 

When the class arrived at the municipal hall, they were 
met by the mayor, who invited them into his office. Aftera 
brief explanation of the many plaques on the wall, he took 
the class through to the council chambers. The students 
were allowed to sit at the council table, in the press area, 
and in the audience section, while the mayor sat in his 
chair. The children pretended that this was a real council 
meeting and asked the mayor their prepared questions. 
The thirty-five-minute interview was tape-recorded and 
the mayor, the parent helpers, and the students all enjoyed 
the experience. 

The tour followed, and included a visit to the engineers’ 
section, the mapping room, the assessment office, and the 
lobby. The children worked in small groups sketching 
maps, taking pictures, and conducting interviews with 
people who came to the municipal hall on business. The 
visit lasted about one and a half hours. 


Follow-up Activities 


Before instigating any follow-up activity the class discus- 
sed ways of recording and displaying the information they 
had gathered from their field trip. They decided to make a 
large class book and everyone was involved in planning a 
table of contents. Work for the book was assigned to 
children according to their interests and the tasks they had 
completed on the field trip. Groups of students provided 
the following materials for the book. 

1. Maps of the route travelled to and from the municipal 

hall, the immediate area of the hall, and floor plans of the 

building itself. 

2. A class news story of the field trip. 

3. A record of the mileage travelled. 

4. Stories recording information taken from the tape of 

the interview. These related to the mayor’s job, the 

various departments at the municipal hall, and the func- 
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tions of the municipal hall in the community. 

5. A chart showing services offered by the different 
levels of government. 

6. Photographs taken by the students with accompany- 
ing captions. 
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Children become aware of the mayor's many 
responsibilities by graphing how he uses his time. 
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Children begin to realize that there is more than one level 
of government. 


7. A circle graph showing how the mayor spent a typi- 
cal twenty-four hours, plus a story about his personal 
life. 

8. Newspaper pictures of the local government body as 
well as stories recounting their election. 

9. A record of the interviews with people doing busi- 
ness at the municipal hall. These interviews served to 
exemplify and explain the many ways in which these 
offices serve the community. 

10. A chart showing the structure of the local govern- 
ment and the names of the mayor and aldermen. 

11. Large paintings depicting various aspects of the 
field trip. 
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The council chambers at the municipal hall are 
represented in the children’s drawings. 


Holding an Election 


Some weeks after the class trip to the municipal hall there 
was a provincial election. In order to develop some under- 
standing of the election process, it was decided to hold a 
class election. 

To ensure that the experience would have real meaning 
for the children, the election had to be concerned with 
some situation within the classroom. The pupils had to be 
able to perceive a need for electing a person to do ajob and 
they had to be able to see this person functioning in his 
elected capacity. At this time there was a need for a 
monitor to answer the door and so the class decided to 
elect one. 








A committee was chosen by the teacher to organize the 
election. This group made a list of the things they would 
have to do, such as making a ballot box, a polling booth, 
ballots, and a voters’ list. The election committee also 
selected the helpers they would need. 

Nominations were held and each nomination required a 
seconder. The number of candidates was limited to four. 
A date was set and then the helpers got busy making the 
ballot box and the polling booth. Understanding alphabet- 
ical order became important as the voters’ lists were com- 
piled. One list contained the children with last names 
beginning with A to M, in alphabetical order, and the other 
those from N to Z. The helpers drew a ballot which was 
made into a stencil from which copies were run off. 

On the election day the helpers set up a table with the 
ballot box, ballots, and voters’ lists. Two children who 
had been selected by the election committee to act as 
scrutineers sat behind the table and asked each pupil his 
name as he came up to vote. The class took this activity 
very seriously and there was no silliness when the 
scrutineer asked for the voter’s name even though he 
already knew it very well. The name was then crossed off 
and the voter given his ballot. The voter took this to the 
booth, marked it with an ‘‘X’’, folded it, and returned to 
the table to place it in the ballot box. 

The scrutineers counted the ballots and reported the 
results to the class. Only one ballot had been spoiled by 
being marked incorrectly. Moreover, the children had 
elected a person who would do well as class monitor; they 
did not elect the most ‘‘popular’’ 
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An election in the classroom develops an understanding 
of the voting process. 
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Further Activities 

Another experience that helped the children gain know- 
ledge of the election process occurred some months later. 
For a federal election, a polling station was located in the 
school gymnasium. Since the teacher had to go to that 
station to vote, she arranged for the class to accompany 
her to watch the procedure. The children saw her go 
through exactly the same process to cast her ballot as they 
had done to elect a class monitor. 

Before leaving the gym, the children were able to ask 
the scrutineer a few questions, mostly about the mechan- 
ics of the process of voting. They were interested in the 
locked ballot boxes, when they closed the polls, who 
counted the votes, and the funny little booths. These in- 
terests were reflected in the stories and pictures that they 
made after returning to the classroom. 





In another activity the children used a picture of 
Toronto’s city hall for comparison with their own munici- 
pal hall. They then compared the sizes of the communities 
in which these buildings are located. The children were 
able to discover that the population of a centre affects the 
size and complexity of its governing body. 

A large chart sectioned into three and labelled *‘Munici- 
pal’’, ‘‘Provincial’’, and ‘‘Federal’’ was made. Pictures 
representing the three levels of government were mounted 
in the appropriate sections and the children made flash 
cards listing all the services offered within their commun- 
ity. The class was then able to match the flash cards to the 
appropriate pocket attached under each level of govern- 
ment. They soon realized that another category was 
needed (non-government or private services) and this was 
simply labelled “‘Other’’. 


The election process has added meaning as the children watch the teacher vote. 
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On a large map of Canada, the children located the 
provincial and national capitals. They also made a picture 
collection of well-known municipal, provincial, and fed- 
eral government buildings. 


Extended Studies 


1. Collect or photograph election posters. A collage 
may be made of these. 
2. Investigate some of the services that are provided by 
the different levels of government. 
3. Children could learn about the families and interests 
of prominent Canadian leaders, e.g., their mayor, their 
premier, and their prime minister. 
Outcomes To Be Evaluated 
Skills 
Observing, classifying, drawing conclusions, field study, 
interviewing, tape-recording, mapping, sketching, graph- 
ing, measuring, photographing, and recording in the form 
of booklets and charts. 
Knowledge 
A greater knowledge of local government. 
Some understanding of the process of voting and the pur- 
pose of elections. 
A knowledge of some of the services offered by the three 
levels of government. 
An ability to distinguish the contributions of each level of 
government. 
Attitudes 
An appreciation of the services provided by the people 
who make up the local government. 


Comparative 
Community Study 


Purposes 


To provide an opportunity for children to use the knowl- 
edge they have acquired about their own community as a 
basis for studying another community. 

To provide an opportunity for practising the many social 
studies skills they have developed throughout their prim- 
ary years. 

To develop a greater awareness of the complexities of 
community living. 


Planning the Field Trip 


Children are usually alive to the opportunities provided by 
anew environment. Visiting a community that provides a 


contrast to their own offers new learning experiences. It 
also helps children to develop a deeper appreciation of 
their own community. 

A field trip to study a nearby community is a worth- 
while experience. It is, however, an undertaking that re- 
quires extensive preparation and the involvement of many 
people. The length of the study and the kinds of activities 
planned will depend first of all upon the maturity of the 
children in the class, and then upon transportation, ac- 
commodation, and the availability of interested and re- 
sponsible parent helpers. 

Teacher Preparation 
1. It is necessary that the teacher have a thorough 
knowledge of the community chosen to be visited. 
2. The teacher should select from the many possible 
areas of study those that will best reflect the character of 
the community. 
3. Where there are anumber of places to be visited, it is 
important that all contacts and arrangements be made 
well in advance. 
4. For this kind of trip, parents must be carefully 
selected. To ensure their effectiveness it is necessary 
that they be involved in much of the planning and prep- 
aration. Parents may be assigned responsibilities such 
as writing for maps of the community, taking charge of 
the finances, arranging accommodation, assembling 
and caring for equipment, and helping with fund-raising 
if this is necessary. 
Student Planning Sessions 
1. Children should be well aware of the purpose of the 
trip. They should be assigned specific tasks to accom- 
plish. Wherever they are required to practise skills the 
teacher must ensure that they have a mastery of the 
skills involved. 
2. The children discuss with the teacher the route their 
trip will take and the places they will visit. There will be 
many suggestions for activities and the teacher and 
class should select those that are most appropriate and 
meaningful. A list of activities is drawn up. From this 
list each child can select a task most suited to his interest 
and ability; in this way interest groups are formed. It is 
these groups to which parents are assigned as leaders. 
3. There must be a balance between planned activities 
and free time for eating and relaxation. This should be 
kept in mind as the class is drawing up a day’s itinerary. 
4. Children will feel more involved in the study if they 
are given copies of the itinerary, route maps, and check 
lists for use during the field study. The parent leader for 
each group is responsible for the equipment to be used 
by the children such as camera or tape recorder. In- 
terest groups should take photographs of those things 
that pertain to their area of study. 

5. Decisions regarding personal requirements and re- 

sponsible behaviour can be reached in class discussion 

periods. 
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The Field Trip 


Suggested locations for study: 
1. Tour of the community. This gives children a general 
impression of the size, physical setting, transportation, 
buildings, and general layout of the different areas in the 
new community. 
2. Vantage point. If possible, find some point, either 
natural or man-made, from which pupils can view the 
area and compare landmarks, streets, or other physical 
features with their maps of the community. 
3. Transportation. Carry out a traffic survey on a major 
street. Go to see a different kind of transportation ser- 
vice than is offered in the home community, for exam- 
ple, a helicopter pad, harbour, or rail yards. At sites 
such as these, pupils should record, for future 
classification activities, the many kinds of vehicles 
seen. 
4. Arrange to visit a school to become acquainted with 
children who live in a different situation. Pupils from the 
two classes could be matched and comparison charts 
made. It might be of interest to visit a school of a 
different ethnic background. The children could take 
with them a scrapbook of their own school and com- 
munity to share with their new friends. 
5. Provide an opportunity for children to visit the local 
government centre and to tape-record an interview with 
a community leader. Collect pamphlets and brochures. 
6. Visit the site of a public monument or building that is 
special to the community. 
7. Discover what kinds of housing are available in the 
area. Sketch or photograph some large buildings that 
are particularly interesting and learn about their use. 
8. Communication. If there is a different form of com- 
munication located in the area, try to arrange a tour of 
the facilities. 
9. Recreation. As a change of pace during the study, 
arrange some form of entertainment that is not offered 
in the home community. Discover evidence of other 
forms of recreation provided for in the community. 
Make use of park areas to provide breaks for the chil- 
dren. 
10. Visit a commercial enterprise. It may be possible to 
arrange for one meal in an interesting kind of restaurant, 
or to spend some time in a shopping area that offers 
some contrast to those with which the children are 
familiar. They may record the different kinds of stores 
or merchandise available for comparative study later. 
11. Study the services provided by the community. 
This may take the form of an overall survey or a detailed 
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study of a specific service. 

12. People. Children should be encouraged to speak to 
people with whom they come in contact and to explain 
to them the purpose of their visit. Include a visit to some 
location, such as achurch, school, store, or restaurant, 
that is of a different ethnic origin and interview the 
people there. 

13. Visit the site of a major industry in the area. Chil- 
dren may obtain samples of the product and brochures 
or pamphlets. They should note the transportation used 
to ship the finished goods. 

14. Visit an historical site or a museum. 


Follow-up Activities 


1. Diary written as a class project. This activity serves 
to establish the sequence of events and to help children 
in recalling the details of their visit. Copies of the diary 
should be made so that pupils have an account of the 
experience to keep. 

2. Make a photograph album with the many pictures 
taken by students and parents. 

3. Write letters thanking all of the people who were in 
some way involved in the trip. 

4. Many sorting and classifying activities can be carried 
out. Children may record the information they have 
obtained in graph form. Every opportunity should be 
used to compare the two communities. 

5. Vocabulary lists, charts, booklets, and stories are 
some of the ways in which the children may record their 
experiences. 

6. Maps may be displayed. A table model of the new 
community may be made on a large map of the area. 


Evaluation and Outcomes 


Skills 

Includes most of the social studies skills introduced in the 
primary years. 

Knowledge 

A knowledge of the similarities and differences between 
two communities. 

A greater knowledge of another community. 

Added experience upon which to formulate ideas about 
the home community. 

Attitudes 

An increased confidence in the ability to apply a variety of 
social study skills. 

A greater awareness of human activities. 

An increased appreciation of some aspects of life in the 
home community and perhaps an awareness of aspects in 
which improvement might be possible. 


A Sports Approach to 
the Study of Cities 


Purpose 


To use children’s interest in a national sporting activity to 
develop some knowledge of large cities. 


Approach 


Determine with the class a sports area in which most of the 
girls and boys are interested, such as hockey, figure skat- 
ing, skiing, track and field, curling, or swimming. Make a 
study of the sport at three levels: local, national, and 
international. The children’s studies will eventually 
centre around those cities where sporting events are held 
and lead them to a greater knowledge of metropolitan 
areas and what it would be like to live there. Hockey has 
been selected for this sample study because of its general 
popularity among both boys and girls and because it is 
familiar to most communities in Canada. If a class prefers 
to study a different sport, similar activities may be de- 
vised. 


LOCAL STUDY 
Suggested Activities 


1. Make a graph recording the number of children in the 
class who play hockey on local teams. Compare this 
with a graph of how many fathers play hockey, and with 
one showing how many of the children have a family 
member involved in hockey. 

2. Make pie graphs to show what proportions of the 
week are spent playing, practising, coaching, officia- 
ting, or watching hockey. 

3. Have children find out the total cost of their season’s 
involvement with hockey. Children involved in other 
sports make a similar study and comparisons are made. 
4. Have an interview with a member of the local minor 
hockey league. As aresult of this interview children will 
be able to: 

(a) make a graph of the number of people in town who 
play hockey and the ages of these people. 

(b) make a wall story of the people who are involved in 
local hockey and the jobs they do. Pictures could in- 
clude players, parents, coaches, volunteer workers, 
officials, and arena personnel. 

(c) discover how team names often indicate sponsors 
and classify the local sponsors as to their functions 
within the community. 


5. Invite an older hockey player to the class to be inter- 
viewed. 

6. Collect a schedule of games local teams play with 
other teams in the area league. 

7. Make graphs showing the size of the towns that 
participate in the league and the distance each team 
must travel. Locate and label these towns on a map of 
the area. 

8. Write a letter to the arena to find out the admission 
price for hockey, how many games are played in a week 
or a season, and the number of spectators who usually 
attend. 

9. If the community has a prominent sporting figure, 
trace how his or her career developed. 


NATIONAL STUDY 
Suggested Activities 


1. Choose one national hockey league team and try to 
discover where the players were born and where they 
now live. Show this on a map. 

2. Write to the chosen team for pamphlets, schedules, 
and player profiles. 

3. Collect pictures for a scrapbook or newspaper and 
have the pupils write accompanying stories. 

4. Based on the children’s interest in their chosen team, 
make a study of that team’s city. The children may use 
various materials, such as books, filmstrips, films, pic- 
tures, and pamphlets, to collect information about the 
city’s size, location, age, climate, industry, and recrea- 
tional activities. These facts about the city may be tabu- 
lated in chart form for easy comparison with informa- 
tion about other cities. 

5. Offer the children an imaginary all-expenses-paid 
trip to watch a hockey game in the city of their favourite 
team. In creative writing the children are encouraged to 
apply their knowledge of that city and team as a 
guideline for their weekend activities. 

6. Have each child write a diary or make a pie graph to 
show how a favourite hockey player spends his day. 
7. Make a picture dictionary of equipment used in the 
game. Discover where and how some of this equipment 
is manufactured. 

8. On a map of North America locate and label home 
cities of teams in national hockey leagues. 

9. Prepare a chart showing distances teams must travel 
between each city in one league. 

10. Discover how far a team must travel over an entire 
season. 
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11. List the modes of transportation used by hockey 
players in their travels in North America. Use this as a 
basis for examining and tabulating rail, air, water, and 
road routes across the continent. 

12. Make a chart of all the people who earn money 
through direct involvement in professional hockey. The 
list will include rink owners, players, coaches, officials, 
Management, arena personnel, league directors, and 
manufacturers of uniforms and equipment. Have the 
children discuss how the media relay hockey informa- 
tion across the country and use this as a basis for further 
study of communication. 

13. Discover the price of tickets to a national league 
game and the number of fans in attendance. Compare 
this with statistics gathered about a local team. 

14. Find out names of famous arenas in Canadian cities. 
Use this as a basis for investigating other interesting and 
famous city landmarks. 


Outcomes To Be Evaluated 


Skills 

Interviewing, graphing, mapping, research, collections, 
and recording in diaries, dictionaries, charts, booklets, 
and information sheets. 

Knowledge 

An increased knowledge of the organization and influence 
of a national sport. 

An introduction through sport to some of the communica- 
tion and transportation networks across North America. 
A greater knowledge of one or more North American 
Clies: 

Attitudes 

An appreciation of the many people who volunteer their 
time for sports at the local level. 

A more realistic understanding of a professional athlete’s 
way of life. 

An awareness of the money needed to make local and 
national sport possible. 


In-Service for Teachers 


In the Project Five to Nine program the process of becom- 
ing involved and interacting with the local environment is 
of paramount importance. The method of planning a pro- 
gram and ways of organizing activities are perhaps best 
understood if teachers experience these processes for 
themselves. An in-service workshop that involves teach- 
ers at the child’s level will provide insights into the kinds 
of activities upon which this program is based. 


PLANNING A WORKSHOP 


The following case study iilustrates the manner in which 
an in-service morning workshop was organized for the 
primary teachers in the Powell River district, where Pro- 
ject Five to Nine originated. The planning was undertaken 
by the Project Five to Nine team. 


Procedures 


1. The Block Study was chosen as a suitable in-service 
field project. 
2. The school chosen for the workshop was located in 
an area where a wide variety of activities relating to a 
community could be encompassed. 
3. The blocks adjacent to the school were investigated 
in order to determine the components that would be 
included for study by each group. All community people 
who were to be involved were contacted and appoint- 
ments made for the in-service morning. 
4. Each of the eight team members assumed the role of 
a group leader, to conduct his section as the classroom 
teacher or adult helper normally would. 
5. A list of the district’s primary teachers was obtained 
and each teacher’s name was placed in a group. The 
team arranged these groups so that no two people from 
one school were in the same group. In an area of Powell 
River’s size this was feasible and it was felt that the 
teachers would return to their respective schools and 
share their experiences. 
6. Prior to the day of the workshop, the assignments for 
each group were listed and the equipment that would be 
used was collected and checked to ensure that it was in 
good working order; for example, fresh batteries in tape 
recorders, film in cameras. (Depending on availability, 
cameras may be taken by any or all groups.) Supplies of 
paper, pens, and glue were also gathered. 
7. On the specified day, the teachers assembled at the 
school and a team member outlined the intended learn- 
ing outcomes for the morning. 
8. The “‘student’’ groups went out into the neighbour- 
hood with their ‘‘helpers’’ and carried out all the re- 
quired activities. A time was set when the groups were 
to return to the school for coffee and follow-up. 
9. One of the ‘‘children’’ from each group reported 
back their findings. Several groups had become so in- 
volved with their study that they had charts, graphs, and 
experience stories prepared. This follow-up period al- 
lowed the rest of the ‘‘class’’ to hear tape recordings and 
interesting information that had been collected. 

The in-service workshop gave the teachers greater 
confidence in field-trip methods and a desire to become 
involved with the program of this resource book. 


GROUP ACTIVITIES 
Group One: Traffic 


aS 


Activity: Traffic Survey (two people) 

Place: Traffic light, Duncan Street and Joyce Avenue. 
Assignment: To discover frequency of traffic at Joyce and 
Duncan intersection. 

Sample to be taken for a random ten-minute period. Count 
all cars that go straight through on green light (not those 
that turn the corner). Time the lights — are they the same 
for both streets? 

Suggestions: Make a comparative study at another inter- 
section to discover justification for traffic lights. Compare 
volume of traffic at two other traffic lights. Is there another 
intersection that needs lights? 

Materials needed: clipboard, stencil, watch with second 
hand. 

Activity: Classification of Vehicles (two people) 

Place: Joyce Avenue 

Assignment: (a) To discover what kinds of vehicles use 
the road at this time of morning. Check off appropriate 
square as each vehicle passes. Time: ten minutes. (If 
traffic is heavy, do only one-way traffic.) 

(b) Photograph a variety of the vehicies that pass. These 
will be sorted and classified as to (i) use by community 
people or (ii) services to the community. Materials 
needed: classification sheets, Polaroid camera. 

Activity: Sounds of the Community (two people) 

Places: Intersection of Joyce Avenue and Duncan Street, 
in front of the school, and in front of Municipal Hall. 
Assignment: Tape-record sounds at each of the above 
places for a period of ten minutes. 

Materials needed: tape recorder. 


Group Two: Transportation 


Activity: Measuring Road Widths (two people) 

Place: Michigan, Egmont, Joyce, and Duncan. Using a 
different colour of wool for each, measure the widths of 
the four streets. Also measure widths of sidewalks and 
crosswalks. 

Assignment: Discover which street is widest, narrowest. 
Why are they different? 

Suggestions: Estimate the width and length of each of the 
four streets making up the block, and then find out their 
actual dimensions. What is the total area covered by these 
roads? What does this area compare to? Use the lengths of 
wool to make comparisons around the school. In what 
other ways could these roads be measured? 

Materials needed: coloured wool, labelled papers to wind 
measured lengths of wool, clipboard, and papers to record 
comparisons. 

Activity: Mapping (two people) 

Place: The two blocks being studied. 

Assignment: On a stencilled map of each block, mark all 
directions for traffic (either painted on roads, or signs). 
Suggestions: How many kinds are there? How many are 
for pedestrians? How many are for cars? Are they all 
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necessary? Should more be added? Do they all relate to 
safety? Who puts them up or paints them? Who decides 
when or where a traffic sign is needed? 

Materials needed: maps of two blocks, clipboard. 
Activity: Interviewing Bus Depot Personnel (two people) 
Place: Bus depot, corner of Joyce Avenue and Duncan 
Street, 10:30 a.m. 

Assignment: Interviewing Mr. Wallace (about ten mi- 
nutes); tour of the building. 

Suggested questions: What buses are housed there? What 
services are offered to the community? About how many 
people travel by bus within the community? How many to 
Vancouver? Are there peak periods? Who owns the 
buses? How many years has this service operated? What 
about freight — how much? what kinds? any special 
difficulty? What about maintenance — where? who? What 
about the drivers — hours of work? Who pays them? Do 
they like this run between Vancouver and Powell River? 
What about your job — what are the duties? hours of 
work? What do you like/dislike about the job? Is this 
building adequate? Who is responsible for its upkeep? 
What is the age of the building? 

Suggestions: This could relate to transportation through- 
out the community, either passenger or freight. Other 
areas could be studied and compared as to the use made of 
each type of transportation. 

Materials needed: tape recorder (if desired), paper. 


Group Three: Houses and Residents 


Activity: Interviewing Residents (four people) 

Place: Mrs. Strueby, 6899 Fairmont Avenue (two people); 
Mrs. Dufore, 6914 Egmont Street (two people). 
Assignment: To learn about the people who live in this 
area. Please ask only these questions: How long have you 
lived here? Where did you live before? When was your 
house built? (This information is for use on the time line.) 
How many are in your family? Do you have any pets? 
What do you like about living here? What do you dislike 
about living here? 

If time permits after the interview, observe other houses 
on the block. Note any interesting features such as how 
many old and new houses there are, how many houses 
have sundecks, or how many houses are single- or two- 
storey. Materials needed: tape recorder, clipboard, ques- 
tion sheet. 

Activity: Yards (two people) 

Place: Block bounded by Fairmont, Westview, Egmont, 
and Michigan. 

Assignment: To discover how people use their land. 
Measure several yards to see how wide they are. Measure 
how wide the houses are to discover the proportion of land 
frontage that different-sized houses occupy. 

Observe yards to try to determine the interests of the 
residents: do objects in the yard indicate whether the 
householders have children, enjoy gardening, own more 


than one vehicle, participate in sports, go boating, have 
animals, take care of their home? 

Materials needed: clipboard, wool, paper for recording 
observations. 


Group Four: Services to the Community 


Activity: Interviewing Community Personnel (two people) 
Place: B.C. Telephone Office. 

Assignment: To discover the activities and the personnel 
necessary to provide telephone service to the community. 
Interview Mr. Newman (assistant manager) and tour 
office facilities. 

Suggested questions: Personnel — how many in the 
office? What are their duties? Who pays them? How many 
people in B.C. work for B.C. Tel? Where is the head 
office? How long have you lived here? Where did you live 
before that? What do you like about the work? Do you 
like/dislike living in Powell River? Have you had any 
unusual requests for phones or phone services? How old is 
this building? Is it big enough? Who works in the gardens? 
Where in the community are pay phones located? (He is 
expecting this and may have either a card or a tourist map 
showing locations.) Who decides where to put them? Do 
they pay for themselves? Much damage? How many 
phones in Powell River? Do most people have one or two? 
Materials needed: clipboard, tape recorder, tourist map. 
Activity: Recording and Sketching (one person) 

Place: Outside B.C. Tel building. 

Assignment: To discover how many people enter the 
building in a ten-minute period. Also, sketch the shape of 
the building and note signs and landscaping (to compare 
with sketches of other buildings on the block). 
Materials needed: clipboard, sketch paper, tally sheet. 
Activity: Interviewing Community Personnel(two people) 
Place: Yard of B.C. Tel building. 

Assignment: To discover functions of equipment and ve- 
hicles and roles of personnel. Interview and tour of yard 
area. 

Suggested questions: Personnel — how many? what kinds 
of jobs? What do you find most interesting/least interest- 
ing? Equipment — what kinds? How does it get here? 
Where does it come from? What is it used for? Which is 
used most? For what purpose is the aerial equipment? 
Vehicles — same as above. Telephone repair service — 
how does this work? Is there a watchman? How is the 
equipment protected at night? on weekends? Why is this 
needed? 

Materials needed: clipboard. 


Group Five: Services 


Activity: Mapping of Services (two people for each block) 
Places: Block One, bounded by Fairmont, Egmont, West- 
view, Michigan. Block Two, bounded by Michigan, Dun- 
can, Joyce, Egmont. 

Assignment: To discover all evidence on this block of 


services provided for the community. Mark in the appro- 
priate place on the map of the block each evidence of a 
service that you see. Use the key provided. (This would 
have been made by pupils prior to the field trip.) 
Materials needed: map of the block, clipboard. 
Activity: Photographing of Services (two people for each 
block) 
Place: The blocks described above. 
Assignment: To obtain a photographic record of the ser- 
vices that the community provides. Classify your pictures 
and mount them on a chart. Indicate who pays for each 
service: 

Picture of Service Paid for by 
Materials needed: Polaroid camera, chart paper, pens, 
glue. 


Group Six: Municipal Hall 


Activity: Tour of Municipal Hall, Interview of Personnel 
(three people) 

Place: Municipal Hall. 

Assignment: To discover the role of Municipal Hall in 
providing community services. (The gentleman in the 
lobby will provide the tour.) 

Suggested questions: What are the various departments in 
the building? Where are they located? What is each de- 
partment responsible for? How many people are em- 
ployed in each? Who is responsible for the overall organi- 
zation? How old is the building? Who built it? Is it ade- 
quate? What hours is it open? What will happen to the old 
works yard? Which area is most interesting to you? Which 
work do you find least interesting? (Also ask any questions 
that occur to you as you tour the building. Interview lib- 
rary personnel if desired. Who pays for this service?) 
Sketch a floor plan of the main floor of Municipal Hall. 
Materials needed: tape recorder (if desired), sketch paper, 
tally sheet. 

Activity: Recording and Sketching (two people) 

Place: Outside Municipal Hall. 

Assignment: To discover how many people enter the 
building during a ten-minute period and which depart- 
ments they are visiting. Introduce yourself, explain your 
assignment, and ask to which department each visitor is 
going. Also sketch the shape of the building, and the 
landscaping (to compare with others on the block). 
Suggestions: Graph the departments and the number of 
personnel in each. Make a vocabulary chart. Investigate 
how the municipal council works (when they meet, how 
many people are on the council, what service they provide 
to the community, and other people who attend council 
meetings). Relate to studies of services. Investigate the 
connection between the courtroom and the police. Visit 
the council chambers. Sketch a floor plan of this room. 


Group Seven: Churches 


Activity: Interviewing ministers (four people) 
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Places: St. John’s United Church, Duncan and Michigan 
Streets (two people). St. David’s Anglican Church, Dun- 
can Street and Joyce Avenue (two people). 

Assignment: To discover some things about the physical 
aspects of the church building and grounds, and to dis- 
cover how the minister of the church feels about his role in 
the community. The interview (about ten minutes) may be 
taped if desired. Also, sketch the shape of the building and 
the landscaping. Measure size of the lot and note capacity 
of the building. 

Suggested questions: How long have you been here? 
Where were you before that? What hours do you work? 
Where do you live? Have you a family, pets? Do you like 
Powell River? Do you dislike anything here? How many 
services do you have a week? What organizations are 
there within your church for adults, children? Is your 
work difficult? Do you get much help? Who pays you? 
What do you like best about being a minister? What is the 
most difficult thing? How big is the church? When was it 
built? Who looks after it and the grounds? (Follow-up 
activities would include making comparison charts for the 
two churches, and locating all of the churches on a map of 
Powell River.) 

Materials needed: tape recorder, clipboard, wool, map of 
the block. 


Activity: Mapping (two people) 
Place: Around the block on both sides of Duncan, Joyce, 
Egmont, and Michigan. 
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Assignment: To discover what kinds of buildings are in 
this area. Place an outline of each in the appropriate place 
on a stencilled map. Label each building and the streets. 
How is the land in this area used? How many kinds of 
buildings are there? 

Materials needed: clipboard, map. 


Group Eight: Signs, View, Nature 


Activity: Photographing (two people) 

Place: same block as for mapping. 

Assignment: To analyse the view from this area. What 
activities would go on here? What geographical features 
do you see? Are they pleasant? Unpleasant? Why? Could 
the view be improved by man’s adding or removing any- 
thing? What? Using an outline map of this block, show 
what prominent natural and man-made features are 
situated here. What is the land used for? 

Materials needed: map, clipboard, Polaroid camera. 
Activity: Observing and Collecting (two people) 

Place: Same block as for mapping. 

Assignment: To discover what evidence there is on this 
block of living things as opposed to inanimate things; for 
example, trees, plants, animals, versus cars, boats. 
Materials needed; map, clipboard, Polaroid camera. 


(Note: Classroom follow-up activities would include as- 
sembling on block maps and models all of the information 
obtained.) 
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